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into account, the best and safest investments as a class are the Ordinary 

Shares of our great industrial, commercial and financial Companies. 

But can the investor be sure that any one Company—or one or two 

Companies—in which he or she invests will prosper ? 

The probiem is solved by BRITISH INDUSTRIES FIXED TRUSTS which 

enable the investor to place his capital in 100 SELECTED COMPANIES, 

which, with the 40 alternatives, give the purchaser of sub-units a 

OLE reliable interest in the best of British industry. 

There is safety—and profit—in these numbers, for the average yield 
based on the last two distributions of the Trust is 
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plus approximately 1°, from bonuses and rights. | 


British 
| Industries : 
Fixed = Trusts 


Truste:s: 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
@ Full Inforration wil! be found in handbook 5.41 which may be obtained 
fom the Managers— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 165, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
NATional 4931 
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New York 





This is the ideal year to visit America..... 
the wonderful £30,000,000 New York World’s 
Fair is open until 31st October... . the King and 
Queen are now in Canada making their historic 
tour .... book now for a 6,000 miles Atlantic 
cruising holiday ... . eighteen excursion sailings 
between 28th June and 22nd July ... . travel out- 
wards to New York and return via Canada....or 
see Canada first and visit the World’s Fair before 
your homeward voyage..... Cunard White Star 
both ways....‘*Queen Mary,’ “ Aquitania,’’ new 
“‘Mauretania’’ and fleet of famous ocean liners. 


ATLANTIC EXCURSION FARES 


from £27.5s. return 
(Third Class) 


THE NEW «MAURETANIA” 
First Sailing 
17th JUNE FROM LIVERPOOL 
to New York via Cobh 


SAT. 


Write for illustrated folders to your local 
agent or Cunard White Star, Ltd., Pier Head, 
Liverpocl or 26/27, Cockspur Street, $.W.1, 
and 88, Leadenhal! S-reet, London, E.C.3. 
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4a 
CHILDREN 
RECEIVED 
EVERY DAY 


4,800 
CHILDREN 
NOW IN 
OUR CARE 
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Please send 5/- to help feed a child for one week 


WAIFS ‘STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
KENNINGTON LONDON, S.E.iI 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 
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WE WANT YOUR HEAD 


It isn't right really, you know, that appeals to the heart 
should be more successful than those made to the head. 
So here are some hard facts about 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


200 Beds—tLast year over 4,000 
in-patients, and more than 200,009 out- 
patient attendances. 

Patients from all parts of the country. 
The world’s “‘ eye”’ teaching centre. 
This year needs £55,000 (to which we 
hope you will contribute). 
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| EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C.| 
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AST Wednesday, when King George stepped from the 
gangway of the ‘Empress of Australia’ on to Canadian 
soil, amid a thunderous welcome from his Canadian subjects, 
was a day historic in the annals of the British Common- 
wealth. The event itself is its own best comment. In 
an article on a later page our Washington correspondent 
performs the useful service of reproducing certain com- 
ments being made in the United States on the visit of the 
King and Queen to that country. No one will take amiss 
the attitude of slight suspicion revealed by writers in one or 
two of the podular papers ; it may be that if we had taken 
a different line over the payment of our debt to America 
that note would have been absent. But whatever the sus- 
picions they can have no possible justification in this case. 
If ever there was a royal visit without arriére pensée it is 
this. The visit, moreover, was originally a visit simply 
to Canada, where the King and Queen are to spend three 
weeks. They might have gone as far as Niagara, looked 
across the falls to the United States, and refrained from 
setting foot on its soil. That would have been a marked, a 
surprising and a regrettable omission. As it is, President 
Roosevelt’s invitation to Washington has been accepted 
in the spirit in which it was extended, with no thought 
on either side but of signalising, and if possible, inten- 
sifying, the unreserved cordiality which exists between 
two great peoples of common origins, speaking a common 
language, faced with common problems and imbued with 
common ideals of peace, order and security in a world in 
which their fortunes are intertwined. There is that in the 
royal visit—that and nothing else whatever. 

x * * * 


The Decision on Palestine 

The Government’s new solution of the Palestine problem 
is not satisfactory, for the decisive reason that no solution 
of that problem could be. A situation exists in Palestine 
which makes it impossible for what are advanced as just 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


claims by one side to be conceded without the infliction of 
injustice on the other. There must be some compromise, 
and that is what the Government has attempted. The aim 
is the creation of an independent State in the course of ten 
years. But the immediate concern is the next five years, in 
the course of which Palestinians (both Arabs and Jews) are 
to be put in charge of Government departments in Palestine, 
with British advisers attached to them, and with the right 
of ultimate decision vested in the High Commissioner. They 
will have seats on the Executive Council, which it is hoped 
will gradually evolve into a Council of Ministers. Jewish 
immigration will be limited to a total of 75,000 in the five 
years (against a present annual average of 12,000), and will 
only continue after that period if the Arabs acquiesce. The 
vital question to be decided when the situation is reviewed 
at the end of five years is whether Palestine shall become a 
unitary or a federal Sate. That can only be determined in 
the light of developments in the transitional period. 


* * * * 


Neither Arabs nor Jews are likely to approve the Govern- 
ment’s decision, but by far the bitterest attacks will come 
from the Jews, whose declared ambition it has been to 
increase immigration till the Arabs become a minority in 
Palestine. The Balfour Declaration, promising the Jews a 
National Home in Palestine, warrants no such submergence 
of the Arabs, who could never be expected to tolerate it. 
Under the Government proposals the Jews will form not far 
short—if short at all—of the 40 per cent. of the population 
which so wise and far-sighted a Jew as Viscount Samuel has 
declared to be reasonable. And their general ability and 
economic strength will give them a dominating position in 
the country. But the opposition to the proposals by Jews 
both in and out of Palestine is certain to be fierce, and it has 
to be recognised with regret that it will make for anti-British 
feeling in the United States on the eve of King George’s 
visit. That is unfortunate but inevitable, and the Govern- 
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ment has no doubt reckoned with it. Jews and Arabs having 
failed, in the London Conference, to reach agreement 
between themselves, the Government was compelled to im- 
pose its own solution. Its action will at least put an end to 
uncertainty and drift. Weakness now would be disastrous. 
The Government, having framed its plan, must stick to it, 
and it is entitled to the support of men of all parties who 
realise that larger questions than the purely Arab or the 
purely Jewish are involved in a settlement in Palestine. 
* * * * 


The Anglo-Turkish Agreement 


The Anglo-Turkish agreement, announced in London and 
Ankara last week, has been received with the greatest satis- 
faction by every country which is co-operating in the peace- 
front—and with mingled dismay and hostility in Rome and 
Berlin. Immediately, the two Governments promise each 
other every assistance in their power in the event of aggression 
leading to war in the Mediterranean ; they have also decided 
“ to conclude a definitive long-term agreement of a reciprocal 
character in the interests of their national security.” The two 
countries further envisage measures to increase security in 
the Balkans, where their interests are vitally involved ; this 
presumably means that Turkey, with British support, will 
continue in her attempt to strengthen the Balkan Entente, if 
possible by facilitating the entry of Bulgaria. At the moment 
the Entente has been weakened by Italy’s approaches to 
Yugoslavia, which thinks Turkey should have consulted the 
Entente. France is expected to follow Britain’s example im- 
mediately the details of the transference of the Hatay to 
Turkey have been satisfactorily settled ; and it is thought 
that the agreement will assist the progress of the Anglo- 
Russian negotiations, owing to Turkey’s exceptionally good 
relations with Russia. 


* * * * 


The Japanese at Amoy 


The Japanese have taken advantage of the situation in 
Europe to put Anglo-American policy in the Far East to a 
severe test. Last week Japanese troops landed at the treaty 
port of Amoy, on the coast of Fukien, and occupied the 
international settlement at Kulangsu. The settlement itself 
is not of great importance ; it has declined with the decline 
of the port of Amoy, and has a foreign population of 250. 
But its legal status as an International Concession, fixed by 
an agreement in 1903, to which Japan is a party, is the 
same as that of the great International Settlement at Shang- 

' hai ; opinion in China is agreed that if the Japanese occu- 
pation of Kulangsu is successful it will probably be followed 
by similar action at Shanghai and other treaty ports. 
Fortunately the occupation has been firmly opposed. A 
joint protest to the Japanese Consul-General has been made 
by the French, British and American consuls at Kulangsu ; 
a protest in Tokyo by the British Ambassador has not been 
answered ; but the Commander-in-Chiefs of the British and 
American China stations have both hurried by warship to 
Amoy. Small British, American and French detachments 
have been landed, and as a result most of the Japanese have 
withdrawn. Japan was evidently “ testing the domocracies.” 
* * * * 

France’s Recovery 

Since M. Daladier on his colonial tour learned to speak 
the language of strength and not of weakness, French public 
opinion has undergone a remarkable change. The spirit of 
Munich is indeed still alive; M. Déat can ask “War for 
Danzig? ” and M. Bonnet is still in the Cabinet, but defeatism 
no longer has the disruptive and disintegrating force of last 
September. This defeat of defeatism rests on a basis of 
objective fact. 
of a new Peace Front and Great Britain’s introduction of 
conscription ; and France sees in the moderation of Signor 
Mussolini’s latest pronouncement evidence that he may be 
disabused of his belief in the value of blackmail as a diplo- 
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matic weapon. The internal situation is also encourag; 

a review of economic conditions published this wee 

Reynaud mentions, among the changes that have taken 

in his five months of office, the return of £83,000.009 af 
expatriated money, the increase in savings bank deposit, 
the improvement in Government credit, a rise in rentes, iq 
revenue, and production, and a fall in unemploymen, 
Proof of this general improvement may be found in the uo. 
qualified success of the £34,000,000 conversion loan issued 
last week. In the Chamber M. Daladier secured a yote af 
confidence by 378-230 ; the voting did not reflect the rey 
state of opinion and M. Blum, for the Socialists, who voted 
against the Government, emphasised that it would have been 
unanimous if the Chamber had voted on foreign policy alon: 





x x x * 


Yugoslavian Uncertainties 


Prince Paul, the Regent of Yugoslavia, returned from his 
visit to Italy on Monday ; the Italian Press insists that the 
growing political friendship between Italy and Yugoslavia 
has added further support to the Axis, and hopes that it wil 
be sealed by Yugoslavia’s signature of the Anti-Comintem 
Pact. The course of recent events hardly confirms this 
hope and the Italian claims are denied at Belgrade. Yugo- 
slavia is deeply impressed by the conclusion of the Anglo. 
Turkish agreement, and fears that Turkey, her ally in th 
Balkan Pact, is thus committed to a policy which may ip. 
volve her in a Mediterranean conflict ; equally Rumania, 
another ally, and Poland have shown that their determinatio, 
to co-operate with the democracies is strong enough even ty 
overcome their fears of Russia. Yugoslavia’s power w 
reach an independent decision in foreign politics j 
weakened by the internal situation, and particularly th 
crisis in Serb-Croat relations. Prince Paul has neither 
accepted nor repudiated the Tsvetkovitch-Matchek “ agree. 
ment” of April 27th, and there is still room for compr- 
mise ; but it seems clear that the territorial demands which 
the Croats claim were granted under the “ agreement,” ar 
so sweeping that, whatever thé will of the Belgrade Goven- 
ment, they could not be accepted by Serb public opinion. 


* * x * 


A Loan for General Franco 


General Franco’s friends in this country have always 
asserted that after the civil war he would inevitably turn to 
Britain for financial aid. So far they have not been just- 
fied by events. But there is no doubt that General Franco 
urgently needs money for reconstruction, and negotiations 
are to be opened with a French-Dutch-Swiss consortium fo 
a loan of £20,000,000. M. van Zeeland, the former Prime 
Minister of Belgium, who is acting on behalf of the consor- 
ttum, has arrived in Paris, and will proceed to Burgos if 
General Franco expresses his willingness to give guarantees 
of his pacific intentions towards the democratic Powers. 
Their nature is not known ; no doubt they will apply to the 
obligations involved in membership of the Anti-Comintem 
Pact, the continued presence of Italian troops in Spain, and 
General Franco’s military preparations, especial'y on the 
Franco-Spanish frontier and in the vicinity of Gibraltar. The 
essential condition is, or should be, that they are guarantees 
in deed and not word ; General Franco has been lavish it 
promises but cautious of fulfilling them, and the consortium 
will do no service to its own countries or to Spain if its 
£20,000,000 goes to defray the cost of supporting the Axis. 


* * * * 

The Military Training Bill 
The Government may well be gratified with the progress 
the Military Training Bill is making in the House of 
Commons. The measure’s smooth passage is due largely 1 


the Government’s willingness to accept a number of reasot- 
able amendments, some of them from the Opposition 
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benches. One of the most important ensures that employers 
shall reinstate the militiaman under conditions not less 
favourable than those in which he would have found him- 
golf if he had not been called up. An employer who evades 
his liability in that regard must now give the equivalent of 
twelve weeks’ wages instead of four as originally proposed. 
The men who have served six months are to be credited with 
30 unemployment insurance stamps and thus become eligible 
for ful! statutory benefit. An interval of a month after train- 
ing is to be allowed, during which a man who has compieted 
his training can apply for reinstatement or seek other work. 
Finally, dissatisfaction that was not confined to the Opposi- 
tion benches has been met by increasing the rate of pay to 
1s, 6d. a day. Married men whose wives will receive the 
customary 17s. and allowances for children will be required 
to make a compulsory allotment of 3s. 6d. a week from their 
pay to supplement this. All these changes improve the Bill 
as originally introduced, though there is perhaps some danger 
of underrating the seriousness of the burden laid in various 
ways on employers. 


x x * * 


Trade Unions and Conscription 


Meanwhile a number of trade unions have been declaring 
against conscription, with varying degrees of emphasis. The 
President of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engin- 
ering Unicns, Mr. J. W. Stephenson, went so far as to 
describe the Military Training Bill as “one of the most 
revolting pieces of legislation ” that trade unionists had had 
to face. Whatever may be thought of such a view, ihere is 
no impropriety in expressing it in relation to a measure still 
before Parliament. Opponents of the measure are entitled 
to fight it by all constitutional means. Resistance to it when 
it had become law would be a very different matter, but 
there is no reason to believe that any union contemplates that 
grave step. 


* x * * 


National Service and the Refugees 


Recent criticism of the refugees has sought to darken their 
sombre lives even further by suggesting that they are bene- 
fiting from the hospitality of this country, and not offering 
their services in the event of war. The charge is quite un- 
justified. They have done precisely that. The great majority 
of male refugees and a large .proportion of the women 
who have come within the purview of the voluntary organisa- 
tions dealing with the refugees, have already entered their 
names for one or other of the National Defence services ; 
and they have done so without the least pressure from the 
organisations themselves. Guidance and a definite ruling 
from the Government would not only dispel groundless 
prejudice, but would be welcomed by a body of people 
anxious to show theiz gratitude to this country in practical 
form. 


* * * * 
The Legacy of Germany 


In these days of political tension, particularly between 
Great Britain and Germany, it should never be forgotten what 
the Germany of the last four or five generations has given to 
the world. Violent as may be the present Nazi repudiation 
of the great legacy of the Germany of Goethe and Schiller, 
of Mozart and Beethoven, of Koch and Einstein, of Spinoza 
and Harnack, that legacy still stands and the world’s enrich- 
ment by it remains. The Spectator will next week publish 
the first of four articles on the general subject of “ The 
Legacy of Germany,” the writer being Lord Snell. In the 
three following weeks Mr. Edward Sackville West will write 
on the world’s debt to Germany in literature and music, 
Dr. Charles Singer in medicine and science, and Professor 
W. G. de Burgh in theology and philosophy. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House is in 
a strangely optimistic mood at the moment. The reason for 
it is not very clearly defined, but there is a feeling that the 
corner to Peace has been turned at last. Now that we are 
back to a policy of collective defence, and the Prime Minister, 
as evidenced by his speech at the Albert Hall, which has 
received universal commendation, has shown that he is pre- 
pared to match his words to his actions, even Herr von 
Ribbentrop may be persuaded that we mean business. No 
one, of course, can yet see the final way out of the present 
difficulties, but many consider that it would be highly 
dangerous to concentrate exclusively on rearmament. At the 
same time, no one underestimates the very great advance that 
we have made in the air, and if Dr. Burgin, when at last 
the Ministry of Supply is set up, can do as much for the 
Army as Sir Kingsley Wood has done for the Air Force, 
critics of our defences will gratefully be silenced. Members 
are disconcerted over the position of Army supplies which 
has come to light through the doubling of the Territorial 
Army and the Conscription measure. Mr. Hore-Belisha 
did not appear to satisfy his Tory critics when Major Whitely 
and Captain Macnamara put some pertinent questions to him 
about clothing. It is well known that, at the moment, 
numbers of men would have to go trouserless to war. 


x * * * 


Question time on Monday revealed the fact that the 
British Ambassador in Spain has had instructions to attend 
General Franco’s Victory March in Madrid. Mr. Davidson, 
the young Labour Member for Maryhill, who is gradually 
making a name for himself, was the originator of the question 
and gave noticé, after Sir Archibald Sinclair and others had 
joined in, that he would raise the matter later. There is 
certainly strong feeling on the Opposition side of the House 
as to the undesirability of the Ambassador, in Sir Archibald’s 
words, “ saluting Italian troops which have been responsible 
for the deaths of British sailors.” The Government benches 
are firmly convinced, however, that General Franco can be 
weaned from the Axis, and are prepared to go to almost 
any lengths in furtherance of this new venture in 


appeasement. 
* * * x 


The House is not at all happy over the position of Cabinet 
Ministers who hold directorships in private companies. The 
matter has arisen over Lord Runciman’s directorships. The 
Lord President of the Council is not a favourite in the House 
of Commons. The sale of a ship from one of the lines 
with which he is connected to a foreign Power, just at the 
time when the Board of Trade was making a special appeal 
to shipowners not to sell their ships abroad, has given the 
Labour Opposition ammunition which they have not been 
slow to use. Moreover, Lord Runciman’s long absence from 
this country makes members in all parts of the House wonder 
exactly what it is which makes his continued presence in 
the Cabinet so desirable. 

* * * * 


How Parliament is going to cope with all its outstanding 
business within a measurable space of time remains a mystery. 
There is no obstruction, and all parties desire to see the 
defence measures on the Statute Book as soon as possible. 
But the Civil Defence Bill is held up, and the Ministry of 
Supply Bill has not yet made its appearance, quite apart from 
measures of a defence character which have to be brought 
forward by the Ministry of Agriculture and the Board of 
Trade. Members feel that they deserve a holiday. The 
pressure, even on back benchers, at times like these, is con- 
siderable, but the proposed vacation over Whitsun does 
seem, in the circumstances, too long. At all costs we should 
avoid today giving an opportunity to electors to question the 
determination of Parliament to play its own part in National 
Service. 
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RUSSIA AND PEACE 


a may or may not be true that, as many signs seem 
to indicate, the Dictators have not only reached but 
passed the peak of their power. Certainly none of the 
factors, like the Anglo-Turkish agreement, which may 
seem to have turned the scale, can encourage com- 
placency or justify any sense—which would only be 
an utterly false sense—of security. We are still in mid- 
crisis. There can be no relaxation of any effort. Certain 
barriers against aggression have been thrown up, but no 
one believes they will withstand a massed strain unless 
they are buttressed by the whole weight of the Soviet 
Union. The negotiations initiated by Great Britain 
cannot stop half-way. If nothing more were achieved 
than has been achieved so far the danger to this country 
might be increased rather than diminished, for we have, 
by the very success of our diplomatic moves, made our- 
selves the chief target of Nazi hostility, we have entered 
into commitments which we should find it hard to 
fulfil, and we have not yet immobilised Germany by the 
fear of entanglement in a major war on two fronts. That 
will only happen when a clear and unequivocal agree- 
ment is reached with Russia. When it is, Germany will 
be faced with odds so formidable that the prospect of 
her deliberately forcing a conflict will be small unless 
Herr Hitler decides that he must risk everything on one 
desperate throw. And there is a good deal of reason to 
believe that if a war on two fronts were in prospect the 
army might rule against him on that. 


For these reasons it is of capital importance to cut 
short the argument with Russia and get a clear-cut agree- 
ment concluded. The situation is far too critical for 
finessing. There have been no official statements of 
the rival cases, but there is little reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the versions in the daily papers, and on that 
showing the Russian attitude has, of the two, more to 
commend it than our own. The points of difference fine 
down to comparatively little. We have given a bilateral 
guarantee to Poland and Rumania, and ask Russia to 
do the same, dispelling her fear that she may be involved 
in war in the East and not receive support from us and 
France by proposing that her guarantee shall not operate 
till we are beginning to fulfil our own. So far, so good. 
But Russia points out quite reasonably that an attack, 
involving an immediate threat to her security, may be 
made on the small Baltic Republics, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, and in that event she would be assured of no 
support from us at all. There is obviously substance in 
that, and we ought at once to extend our guarantee 
accordingly. But the whole arrangement would be 
simpler and more practical if we entered without more 
waste of time and words into the agreement advocated 
by the Kremlin, under which Britain, France and Russia 
would undertake that if any one of them were attacked 
the other two would come to her aid, and the three 
would jointly guarantee the eastern border States. 


That happens to be no more and no less than an 
agreement to execute the League of Nations Covenant, 
of which Britain was an original and Russia a com- 
paratively recent signatory, and even in these days of 
disillusion it is regrettable to find British Ministers 
casting about for grounds not merely for evading a 
paper obligation, but for rejecting a plan sound and 
businesslike in itself. We have concluded a _ bilateral 


mutual-assistance agreement with Poland. Actually it is 
almost more of an irritant than a safeguard withoy 
Russia to back it. Why refuse to Stalin what we offered 
to Col. Beck? It is quite certain that the conclusion of 
a bilateral agreement with Russia would give as much 
satisfaction at Ankara as the bilateral agreement with 
Turkey has given at Moscow, and the fact that the 
agreement would be actually not bilateral but trilateral, 
because France would be associated with it, should ip 
this country dispel whatever hesitations there are, and 
establish optimism and confidence in their place. Ap 
agreement on such lines would impose what could safely 
be regarded as an impenetrable barrier to German 
aggression in the East, for Russia and Poland would be 
pledged to resist Nazi attack, and would be assured 
in such a case of the full support of Britain and France, 
while Rumania, however much she may desire to remain 
neutral, would certainly defend her frontiers against 
assault, and would have with her, if an agreement on the 
Russian lines is concluded, the combined resources of 
Great Britain, France and Russia. That knowledge, and 
only that, would suffice to restrain countries like Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria from yielding to Nazi pressure, and 
in all likelihood secure their adhesion to the peace bloc. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s hesitations (for they appear to be 
his rather than the Foreign Office’s) are apparently due 
to the fear that a Russian alliance will lend colour to the 
Nazi legend of encirclement. If those motives operate 
we may as well go into complete isolation forthwith, for 
a Government that resolves to make no move that Dr. 
Goebbels is capable of distorting can manifestly make 
no move at all. It is abundantly clear that the one thing 
that will restrain Herr Hitler is the knowledge that he 
can win no more bloodless campaigns, and the first 
essential is to create conditions in Europe which will 
force that knowledge on him. With an Anglo-Russian 
agreement those conditions will exist ; without it they 
do not. That is the first and essential step, but it is a 
beginning, not an end. There are two great objectives 
before the peace bloc. First, war must be averted ; then 
peace must be secured. It has yet to be seen whether 
the first can be achieved. There is good reason to 
believe it can, by the organisation of resistance sufficient 
to intimidate any sane aggressor. When Signor 
Mussolini said last Sunday that there was no problem in 
Europe today so big and so urgent as to justify a war, he 
may reasonably be assumed to have meant, as to justify 
what a war would cost Italy today, and the Continent 
will have peace when it becomes clear that Herr Hitler 
holds similar views. An Anglo-Franco-Russian agree- 
ment would go far to impose them on him. 


But the problem of securing peace remains. To be 
content with the sterile and negative policy of averting 
war would be fatal. No one who is advocating the 
organisation of resistance to German aggression means 
by that that existing conditions in Europe must be stereo- 
typed for ever. It is true that most of the attacks on 
“blind defence of the status quo” are dishonest or mis- 
guided. All the presumptions are and should be in 
favour of the status quo. We cannot live in perpetual 
instability and flux. The assaults on defence of the 
status quo come from persons like Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini who desire to alter the status by seizing 
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a 
some other nation’s territory. And the problems which 
need solving, the knots (in Signor Mussolini’s words) 
that must be cut, arise more often than not from per- 
fectly unjustified claims by a totalitarian State. The 
danger is that well-meaning persons in this and other 
countries may be led, from an exaggerated sense of 
‘ystice, mingled with misplaced altruism, to take the line 
that whatever demand the totalitarians may put forward, 
we must go half-way to meet it. There is little justice 
rand less wisdom in such an attitude. No Danzig 
Iproblem exists today except in so far as Herr Hitler is 


demanding what on broad grounds of equity it would be 
improper for him to have. Very few changes are 
justified in the map of Europe. The most impera- 
tive in any resettlement is the restoration of full and 
unfettered independence to Moravia and Bohemia, and 
to Slovakia if it desires to join them. Extensive 
economic readjustment is called for, with scrupulous 
consideration for Germany’s and Italy’s just needs. That 
is all part of securing the peace. But first we must 
avert war, and the prime condition of that is an agree- 
ment between this country and Russia. 


LET BRITAIN SPEAK 


ODAY Great Britain is spending over {400,000,000 
a year on war preparations, on guns, on shells, on 
warships, on aeroplanes, on soldiers. This vast expendi- 
ture is justified because, as the Prime Minister has said, 
we are no longer living in time of peace. An undeclared 
and secret war is in progress ; in Spain, in China, in 
Albania, in Czecho-Slovakia it has assumed more 
traditional and familiar forms of conflict. Blood has been 
shed, countries invaded, peoples machine-gunned into 
submission. Elsewherz the war is conducted by cther 
means, by bluff, by threats, by conferences, by diplo- 
matic manoeuvres. Ministers no longer conceal this state 
of affairs ; by the introduction of conscription it was 
publicly proclaimed. Yet the Government has unac- 
countably omitted to take one of the most essential 
precautions demanded by such conditions. It is that 
every country in the world should know on what basis 
this country is fighting, and by what principles it hopes 
to lead Europe back to a state of peace. Everyone 
knows that, in a state of open war, one of the Govern- 
ment’s first steps would be to establish ‘a Ministry of 
Information and Propaganda. No doubt the plans for 
such a Ministry already exist on paper. But it seems 
as if the guns must go off before they are put into 
practice. 

Yet by then a great opportunity will have been missed, 
the opportunity of demonstrating to other nations that 
the aims this country is pursuing are capable of reconcil- 
ing all peoples in a régime of security and justice. The 
first object of British policy at the present time must be 
to prevent the extension of the secret war into an open 
war. The massing of brute force alone cannot succeed 
in achieving that object ; and the rearmament of the 
democracies must have behind it a political and ideal 
purpose to which all peoples can subscribe. It is 
essential that this purpose should be made as unmis- 
takably clear to enemies as to friends ; the people of 
every country must realise that there is an alternative 
to the Fascist ideal of the eternal struggle, of the ever- 
lasting war of all against all. 

In some small respects the Government has already 
admitted the necessity of preaching such an alternative. 
On the eve of Munich, at what seemed the last hour, 
the B.B.C. began its European news service, which 
ensures that at least some modicum of impartial informa- 
tion shall get through to Germany or to Italy ; and there 
is convincing evidence that the foreign news service, 
restricted as it is, has had considerable success. Again, 
the British Council, with inadequate finance and 
inadequate staff, is making some effort to give British 
aims and British ideals the publicity they deserve. Yet 
in the sphere of propaganda the greatest triumphs of 


recent months have been won by methods which show 
how pitifully inadequate are those hitherto adopted in 
this country. The first was the effect of President 
Roosevelt’s appeal to the dictators, an effect produced 
because the people of every country realised that the 
head of the greatest democracy in the world had spoken, 
with a full sense of responsibility, on the side of peace 
with a clarity and confidence greater than any to which 
the dictators can aspire. The second, undoubtedly, has 
been the success of Dr. Goebbels’ new wave of propa- 
ganda based on the myth that Germany is being 
encircled. Within Germany it has checked growing 
scepticism and apathy ; outside Germany it makes the 
democratic governments timorous in pursuing their 
policies for fear their policies should be misinterpreted. 

The British Government has tried neither to imitate 
President Roosevelt nor to answer Dr. Goebbels ; and 
indeed it cannot unless it adopts new methods. The 
first condition is that it should apply to foreign propa- 
ganda resources adequate to its immense importance. 
The German Government spends lavishly on propaganda 
in every country in the world, including Great Britain ; 
it is doubtful if the British Government applies 
£1,000,000 a year to this purpose. Yet £20,000,000 
would not be too much. However large the sums 
Germany has lavished on foreign propaganda, it has 
obtained a more than adequate return ; one has only to 
read the correspondence columns of The Times to 
realise that even the most upright men may unconsciously 
adopt and urge arguments that would never have 
obtained the slightest credence but for Germany’s in- 
sistent and insidious propaganda. But if Dr. Goebbels’ 
lavishness must be imitated, so also must President 
Roosevelt’s willingness to speak as the voice of his people. 
The Government itself, in the person of a responsible 
Minister, must speak to the world on behalf of the people 
it represents ; and this is the more necessary because 
the people have the right to know, and control, what is 
being said to the world on its behalf. 

No propaganda will be successful unless those beliefs 
are -genuinely and sincerely expressed ; for they are 
the beliefs that animate the masses not only of this 
country, but also of Germany, of Italy, of Spain, of 
the whole world. They need only a voice with 
which to speak, and it is for the Government to 
provide the voice. Even the largest and most effi- 
cient organisation, the most lavish resources, cannot 
in themselves create efficient propaganda, though they 
are the conditions of it; the essential is to have 
something to say which is capable of being believed, 
and that is to be found only in the ideals which animate 
the common people of the democracies, ideals which, 
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unfortunately, their Governments have voiced only too 
rarely in recent years. Just as they are capable of being 
understood by the people of this country, so they are 
simple enough to be understood by the people of 
Germany and Italy, or any other country. They have 
little to do with the ambiguities, the refinements, the 
qualifications of diplomatic statements ; and they must 
be spoken in their own simple language if other peoples 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ARIOUS explanations are proffered for the substitution 
of M. Maisky for M. Potemkin or M. Molotoff as dele- 
gate of U.S.S.R. at the League of Nations Council meeting 
next week. Since it was definitely intended that M. Potemkin 
should attend, either a change was made for political reasons 
or M. Potemkin’s illness is genuine, or—which I have not 
seen suggested so far—someone in Moscow realised that it 
was the turn of the Russian delegate to preside at the Council 
meeting this time, and that it is almost essential that the 
chairman should be someone fully conversant—as I believe 
M. Molotoff and M. Potemkin are not—with one or other 
of the League’s two official languages, French and English. 
It is true that there is a Russian Assistant-Secretary-General, 
who would no doubt steer a Russian-speaking chairman as 
best he could, but the advantage of having M. Maisky in the 
chair will be considerable. One of the onerous duties of the 
Russian delegate will be to present a Report on the Date 
of the Conference for the Unification of Signals at Level 
Crossings. M. Maisky should be quite equal to that. 
* * * * 

Hard things are often said about British diplomacy, and 
not all of them are undeserved. But—thanks, admittedly, 
in the main to Herr Hitler—enough has been achieved by 
British diplomacy in the past two months to make Herr 
Hitler sick with envy. Firm bilateral agreements for mutual 
assistance have been concluded with Poland and Turkey; 
Rumania certainly and Greece probably have been saved 
from reluctant submission to the Axis Powers; Sweden, 
Norway and Finland, encouraged no doubt by the new 
firmness and initiative displayed in London, have decisively 
rejected Herr Hitler’s offer of a non-aggression pact. All 
this would go for little if the negotiations with Russia 
definitely failed. That, fortunately is unlikely; meanwhile 
the harvest already reaped justifies some modest satisfaction. 

x * * * 


One more example of Herr von Ribbentrop’s folly or per- 
versity. A recent visitor to Paris was told, with all solemnity, 
by a former diplomat, a non-German in touch with official 
German opinion, that Herr von Ribbentrop and his advisers 
are convinced that American opinion is turning rapidly 
against Mr. Roosevelt and his non-Aryan clique, that any 
decisive move by the official government of the Unitéd States 
will be followed in twenty-four hours by a great popular up- 
rising which will sweep away the allies of the Anglo-Jewish 
conspiracy. When this view of the American situation was 
contested by the visitor, whose host insisted that he really did 
know something about America, the diplomat showed some 
signs of believing him. But he added, “If you said this in 
Berlin, some Foreign Office official who had never been in 
America, and who knows no English, would assure you that 
you are quite wrong ; that he knows. I know that type so 
well ; you can tell them nothing.” 


* * * * 


I never thought I should live to get a shock from that long- 
established, staid, dispassionate record of events, the 
Annual Register, which no less a_ personage than 
Edmund Burke founded in 1758. If there is one thing more 
than another which makes the Annual Register an indis- 
pensable work of reference it is—or has been—its imparti- 
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if by any chance the publication has been ecquired p ene 
: wee Y ti more emt 
Left Book Club. The first line, with its reference to “y The visit | 
so-called * National ’ Government,” pulls one up a little shyp at a moi 
and the three chapters to which my study has 4 § American 
been confined produce several surprises more. These, the Britis 
instance : forgiven 
“The Prime Minister had announced with a great flourish « urposes. 
trumpets that he had just received from Count Grandi an assurang P 
that Italy accepted the latest British plan.” P. ro. Of utn 
“A general expectation was aroused that at last the Governmed been plan 
would do something ; but once more it showed that its capa The itin 
for inactivity had not yet been plumbed.” P. 47. eC 
“General Franco’s bombers lost no time in seizing on yg have beet 
Chamberlain’s virtual invitation to them to continue their Open rades, | 
tions.” P. 49. pa “ 
“The ignominious failure of the Government to protect Briti and Qu 
interests in Spain.” P. 50. ington 5 | 
“Those who know the Government and The Times remained to Ne 
suspicious.” P. 69. 8 4 
“On September 29th Mr. Chamberlain made his third trip if 10 Cana 
Germany. . . . Once more he showed how little reliance was toh been ade 
placed upon his word.” P. 74. stantial 
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to assist all those who need in a handy form an accuray nothing 
knowledge of the facts of recent history.” On which th ¢om the 
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I referred last week to the use made by a propagan Pee of te 
news-sheet published in Bavaria, called News from German, a 
of comments on the international situation in The Ne leading 
Pioneer, and mentioned that according to the reference (May 9 
books The New Pioneer was a monthly, priced 2d., whey! ‘el 
distinctive features are camping and handicrafts for children, i. a 
I now learn that there is another and newer New Pionee, hes thy 
published for the first time last December, which ha la dies : 
apparently appropriated the title of an existing journal. lj Rae i 
is a sixpenny monthly with markedly Fascist and anti-Jewish See 
tendencies. The editor is Viscount Lymington, and th Anythi 
assistant-editor Mr. John Beckett, about whom readers of a Ki 
the newspapers in the last five or six years know a god highly 
deal. To judge from some of the sentiments expressed ia applau 
its columns, the surprising thing is not that German prope F hen 
gandists quote from it, but that they do not (by permission) at te 
translate it and issue it in toto in German. ‘ 
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I have been sent a cutting from The Times, accompanied ee é 
by some pungent comments to which I can take no excep de 
tion. The essential sentence, which reaches me underlined, Pro 
runs: “ Boil two small live lobsters.” That unadorned i- idihor 
junction appears under the cross-heading, “ Lobster ak Fas 
Newbury,” and with the introductory affirmation “ This s why ¢ 
a specially delicious recipe.” It may be; and boiling liv aad i 
lobsters may be a delicious process, except for the lobsters ony 
I know, of course, that I shall be told (a) that lobsters cannt Sih 
feel, (b) that they feel positive pleasure in contact with boi- it 
ing water (just as that self-sacrificing and public-spiritel Rie 
animal the fox does in the run for his life against ou}. 
rageous odds), and (c) that there is no other satisfactory wa speci 
of killing lobsters. I can only say as to (a) that I should ae 
want decisive scientific evidence before I believed it, and as presi 
(c) that if that is true I am for letting lobsters live. H. 
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HE royal visit to the United States of course raises real 
PP tices, which must have been well weighed before 
twas undertaken. There has been extraordinarily little dis- 
cussion of the purposes and meaning of the visit thus far in 
the American Press ; in the next few weeks there will doubt- 

fess be a great deal. It must have been known that a section 

of American opinion would ask: “ Why?” And would in- 
> that fg evitably answer : “ To sell us a bill of goods.” This is what 
ABE to 9g any British visitor to the United States must expect, and the 
ed by tf more eminent the visitor the keener the suspicions will be. 
€ tot The visit of Their Majesties is unprecedented, and it comes 
ttle shar at a moment of grave world-crisis, when sympathetic 
aS $0 fal American interest and co-operation are of greatest value to 
These, f the British Commonwealth. Therefore Americans may be 
: forgiven if they conclude that the visit must have very real 
Ourish 


urposes. 
1 aSsurang P 4 s P P P ‘ 

Of utmost importance is the way in which the trip has 
overnmedl been planned. Here those in charge have shown their wisdom. 


‘ @pecil§ The itinerary and length of stay in the United States 
> on Mf have been kept as short as possible. There are to be no big 
cit opera parades, no triumphal touring from city to city. The King 
and Queen go straight from the Canadian border to Wash- 
- F ington ; they pass a dignified three days in the capital; they 
remaitell 99 to New York for an equally brief glimpse, and then back 
d trip gy to Canada. No briefer visit to the United States would have 
vas tol been adequately courteous. This fact has made a sub- 

stantial impression on opinion here. It almost encourages 


ct Britig 


tended the suggestion that perhaps the King and Queen have 
‘ccuraeH nothing to sell after all, but are simply paying a friendly visit 
ich ty from their neighbouring Dominion of Canada, recognising 
the place of the United States in the comity of English- 
speaking nations! Score one, therefore, for the planners. 

ean They have got off to a good start. 
,§ An entirely typical reaction to the visit is contained in a 
crence eading article published by the New York Daily News 
whos! (May 9th), the paper of largest circulation in the United 


ildvea! States, headed: “ Let’s be courteous to Their Majesties— 
but calm.” The article says: “ We both hope and expect 
that the people of the United States will play the part of 
1 if ladies and gentlemen toward the King and Queen during 
“af their stay in our country. Their Majesties are guests in our 
house, and, as such, entitled the courtesies due to any guest. 
Anything like jeering, or even a pronounced silence, when 
the King and Queen pass through the streets would be 
highly impolite. They ought to receive, at the least, polite 
applause.” The article goes on to say—what will be said 
a thousand times in the coming weeks—that “We should 
not forget, however, that the King and Queen are not 
coming over to see us simply because they love us. They 
are coming here to sell us a bill of goods; to convince us 
that our interests are identical with theirs.” And the article 
nei, f C8ds on an isolationist note. 

Probably it would’ be helpful if some responsible authority, 
either some quasi-official expression of the British Govern- 
ment or an authoritative newspaper, should explain exactly 
We have not been 


oneer 


ers of 


good 
ed in 


pas why the King and Queen are coming. 


= told in Washington what actual reasons of State underlie the 
ino Vit. Is it, principally—as suggested above—to emphasise 
gif With courtesy and dignity the proper and peculiar place of 
and the United States in relation to the nations—beginning with 
. Canada—over which these rulers reign? As it, at base, to 
vag COuNteract the after-effects of the abdication crisis and its 
sii. Special relationship to the United States? Can it be stated 


candidly that the visit really has nothing to do with the 
present games of power politics? 

Having lived and worked for some years both in England 
and America—though an American—I suspect that the visit 
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AMERICA AND THE KING 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Washington. 

has more to do with the fundamental long-range relations 
of our countries than it has to do with the crises of the 
last nine months. And if there is any bill of goods in- 
volved, I think it can be interpreted only in an historical 
sense, and has little bearing on immediate American policy. 
But I do suggest the utility of an adequate statement of 
these underlying reasons from responsible authority, not 
in any defensive sense, but as a realistic clarification. 
Otherwise American opinion will jump to its own conclu- 
sions, and not being set right will assume that it is correct. 

Indeed, the makers of British policy must watch their 
American relationships carefully these days. The designa- 
tion of Lord Lothian as the new Ambassador is admirable 
—if the idea does not become prevalent that Lord Lothian’s 
eminent qualifications are simply for the purpose of 
making him a super-salesman. As informed people well 
realise, Lord Lothian knows and understands the United 
States better than any British Ambassador for many years. 
But he must use his knowledge the better to inform his 
Government at home, not to try to influence American 
opinion. This is a perfectly obvious suggestion, but the 
new Ambassador could well get off to a wretchedly bad 
start unless he is very careful. 

Lord Lothian is well acquainted with President Roose- 
velt, and is on even closer terms with various members of 
Congress and influential newspaper correspondents and 
publishers. But he needs to make clear to them that he 
intends to function here as a foreign correspondent for the 
British Government, not as a publicist or sales-manager. 
He has the equipment to do both jobs; performing the 
first he can be one of the greatest Ambassadors in history, 
attempting the second he could—but doubtless will not— 
be one of the greatest failures. At the same time, Washing- 
ton will welcome a greater degree of informality and access 
in the Embassy. Sir Ronald Lindsay was undoubtedly a 
very useful Ambassador to his own Government. But it 
has been almost impossible to approach the British 
Embassy to secure information. Stiffness, coolness, and a 
constant series of tiny rebuffs to the Press—all, no doubt, 
the result of shyness and scruples—have been the prevail- 
ing situation. Already enormous Press complications over 
the royal visit have arisen here, and it is fortunate that the 
publicity relations of the party itself will be in experienced 
hands. Hordes of photographers, movie cameramen, re- 
porters, correspondents, and “trained seals” of various 
degrees of authenticity are trying to get credentials to 
“cover” the party. It is all very difficult. 

As everybody knows, the American Press is avid and 
uninhibited. It blankets great events with limitless, repe- 
titious reporting. But when some of these abSurdities are 
cut away—as at the regular Press conferences held by 
President Roosevelt, all Cabinet officers and important 
officials—the Press plays with significance its rdle as Fourth 
Estate. That is why adequate but dignified cpportunity for 
newspaper coverage of the royal trip should—and presum- 
ably will—be afforded. 

Washington has just had a not very successful dress- 
rehearsal of the expected reception. President Somoza of 
Nicaragua, the first head of a State to visit here for some 
years, arrived in town. President and Mrs. Roosevelt went 
to Union Station to greet a visitor for the first time since 
they have been in office ; some 4,000 soldiers, sailors, and 
marines were in evidence; an impressive air-show took 
place overhead and tanks served as escort for the official 
party as it drove from station to White House. The news- 
papers—and ordinary people in their converse—poked a 
good deal of fun at the more gauche of these exercises, and 
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notable refinements are to be expected when the British 
party arrives. The most natural and successful moment 
will no doubt come when the King and Queen are enter- 
tained by the Roosevelts at their old family house up the 
Hudson. 
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And the national reception will not be as boori 
of the quotations given above may indicate. Ameri 
have hospitable instincts and warm hearts, and shore 
they appreciate the sort of straightforward sincerity wae 
bound to be manifested by the King and Queen ‘ 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE NAZIS 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ERR HITLER’S fiftieth birthday was marked in South 

West Africa by the extremely modest scale of the 
German population’s celebrations, and by the arrival at 
Windhoek, the capital, of a force of nearly five hundred 
policemen. Armed with rifles, bayonets, revolvers and 
machine-guns, and accompanied by armoured cars and mobile 
radio-signalling stations, the force quietly detrained at a 
station closed to the public, and within an hour was under 
canvas in a camp just outside Windhoek. There they are 
now, and there they intend to stay, tangible evidence that the 
Union both can and will maintain law and order in the 
territory. While the four two-engined special trains were 
speeding across the desert to South West, a Bill was rushed 
through the South African Parliament formally incorporating 
the South West Police Force in the South African Police, 
making the policing of the mandated territory a direct 
administrative responsibility of the Union Government. 


The dramatic order to despatch the force came as a shock 
to the territory, where nerves have been taut for a number 
of years. Three years ago it became necessary to pass a 
comprehensive criminal amendment ordinance—the so-called 
“ anti-Nazi Law ”—to limit the political activities of Nazis, 
euphemistically termed “aliens” in the Ordinance. Every 
move of Herr Hitler’s in Europe has its South West reaction 
in the growing arrogance of the German section, and in- 
creased anxiety among the former Union residents who have 
made their homes in the territory. The Germans regard 
themselves as Germans of Germany first, and citizens of the 
mandate second. Nazi celebrations in Berlin have their 
counterpart in Windhoek, when swastikas deck the streets, 
girls march in procession, the Berufsgruppen parade and 
the Pfadfinders appear in uniform. The Pfadfinders 
solemnly swear oaths of allegiance to Herr Hitler, sons of 
German farmers go to Germany for military training, and in 
German shops appear huge pictures of Herr Hitler with the 
legend “ Heil unserem Fuehrer.” 

But active German nationalism and open allegiance to the 
Fatherland have been the permanent background of the 
South West picture, and do not explain General Smuts’ deci- 
sion, taken twenty-four hours before the departure of the 
trains, to call up police for an expedition of a thousand miles 
into the desert. General Smuts, angrily questioned by the 
Opposition in Parliament, was reticent. He had acted on 
“certain information,” and during debates which lasted a 
week neither he nor the Prime Minister went beyond that 
vague phrase, coupled with the often-repeated statement that 
the Union was determined not only to preserve law and 
order in the territory, but to show quite plainly that it was 
able to do so. 

After an extensive tour of the territory it is possible to 
indicate the reason for the Union’s move. On the Saturday 
before the Thursday which was Herr Hitler’s birthday the 
Union Government received information that something was 
planned for the birthday. Wherever it came from, the informa- 
tion did not originate in South West, but intelligence officers 
in the territory were soon able to confirm that the Germans 
planned to create disturbances. There was no question of 
anything like a putsch, but it would have been easy to start 
rioting on a small scale, yet quite beyond the powers of the 
small $.W.A. Police Force to control. On this could have 


been founded a charge that the Union was unable to maintain 


Cape Town, May 5, 


law and order in the territory. On the Saturday night there 
were long conferences at Groote Schuur, the Prime Minister 
residence in Cape Town. On Sunday the police were told 
to stand by, and on Monday they were on their way. The 
move had its effect. On Wednesday the German newspa 
in Windhoek carried a note that the celebrations had to by 
“undemonstrative,” and the birthday itself passed off with 
a display of flags and patriotic speeches at a meeting ¢ 
Germans—far less of a display than on many occasions of 
much lesse~ significance in the Nazi calendar. 


More important than the movement of police were the 
firm statements by General Smuts about maintaining order, 
and General Hertzog’s “I will fight for South West no les 
than for the Union.” This is the most emphatic assurance 
yet enunciated of the Union’s fixed policy to retain South 
West whatever Germany, the League, or anybody else thinks 
about it. The overwhelming consideration for all South 
Africans is provided by the last Census Report—the white 
population of the territory consists of 18,000 (or 59 per cent) 
Afrikaans-speaking people, 1,800 (or 7.8 per cent.) English- 
speaking, and only 9,600 (or 31.4 per cent.) German-speak- 
ing. The Union has no intention whatever of abandoning 
these 20,000 compatriots, and this intention is practically 
common cause among all the political parties. It is true that 
some minor members of the Nationalist Opposition have 
been saying that they would not fight for South West, and 
Dr. Malan, their leader, was less emphatic than usual in his 
opposition to any return to Germany. Too much attention 
should not be paid to this, however, as there have been 
persistent reports that the Nationalist Party is meeting with 
serious differences of opinion within its own ranks on the 
whole subject of international relations and neutrality in 
time of war. In any consideration of the situation the over- 
riding fact is that the vast majority of the Union will oppose 
to the limit any attempt to hand over 20,000 Afrikaners to 
the Reich. 


In South West itself there is still uncertainty and some 
anxiety, which the arrival of the police and the Govem- 
ment’s declarations have not entirely removed. A _ new 
Consul-General, Dr. Lirau, rumoured to have been promoted 
from a similar position in Sudetenland, is something of a 
bogy to the Union section. He started his official career 
with an appeal to Germans to respect the laws, and be loyal 
to the Mandatory administration, but the public assurances 
of the German leaders (and the Consul-General is ex officio 
leader of the local Germans) are received with some 
scepticism. Behind the assurances the Union section sees an 
extremely well-disciplined racial group, organised on 4a 
system of “ cells,” and ready to obey orders from the Father- 
land. The Union section therefore is taking its own 
precautions. A burgher (civilian soldier) force is being 
established, steps have been taken to tighten up the anti-Nazi 
law to include alleged “ friendly ” societies which cloak illegal 
political activity by aliens, and there has been a move to 
limit land settlement to British subjects, and so stop the 
peaceful penetration of Germans. 


At the same time, there has been a renewed demand for 
the formal incorporation of South West as a fifth province 
of the Union of South Africa. The German Press and radio 
bitterly attacked the Union on the police move; radio 
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yaions nightly peur into South West patriotic propaganda, 
ghich is not likely to make the South West German any 
the more reconciled with his lot ; and the argument is that 
ition will steadily degenerate unless doubt is removed 
once and for all by finally determining the constitutional 
future of the territory. 
Quoted from end to end of the territory is a statement 
aleged to have been made by the departing Consul-General : 


THE CITIZEN 


“ Our Fuehrer has not forgotten you, and will rescue you.” 
Words by General Hertzog and General Smuts, it is said, 
are not enough to stop this sort of thing, and give the terri- 
tory the sense of security without which initiative and 
enterprise are being stifled. Deeds are wanted, and the deed 
chiefly desired is the early incorporation of the mandated 
territory as an integral and constitutional part of the Union of 
South Africa. 


AS SOLDIER ; 


By DR. DAVID THOMSON 


OW will the future historian interpret the peace-time 
H introduction of conscription into Britain? What place 
will it have in that chapter which—unless the ways of 
historians greatly change—will surely be called The Growth 
of Our Modern State? It may be helpful, in these days of 
hewildering change, to try for a moment to see the wood 
for the trees. 

Until a century and a half ago, the British citizen was 
expected by his Constitution to be a versatile creature. It 
was taken for granted that each citizen owed personal active 
gtvice to the community in various ways, according to his 
place in the social hierarchy. The duties of administering 
local government fell upon the Justice of the Peace—an 
unpaid official, usually drawn from the class of country 
gentry. The duties of advising the Government and repre- 
senting the constituencies (or their owners) fell upon Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who were also unpaid, and 
were also very often country gentry. The ordinary citizen, 
besides contributing to the expenses of government, was 
expected to perform various personal services. He had to sit 
on juries. He had to join the Militia of his County when 
need be. He had to help in the actual capture of law- 
breakers, by joining in the hue-and-cry when this was raised 
by the local constable—who was usually, too, an unpaid 
officer. So the citizen had to be prepared to act as his own 
administrator, his own politician, his own soldier, and his 
own policeman, as the need arose. 

But within the last hundred and fifty years the ordinary 
citizen has been deprived of his versatility. The enormous 
growth of population, together with the immense increase in 
the scope of government and in the complexity of its 
problems, have involved the invasion of the expert into 
politics, the exclusion of the amateur. The stipendiary 
magistrate has tended to displace the amateur Justice of the 
Peace. The Member of Parliament draws a salary. Since 
1829 we have had a large, trained, paid police force, to 
catch our criminals for us ; and the diversity of their other 
duties is being increased every year. We have created a 
large standing army to do our fighting for us, and to this 
have been added the professional services of the Navy and 
the Air Force. The new extent.of Government activities 
has produced, too, a vast, specially trained and highly paid 
Civil Service. The ordinary citizen, forced to concentrate 
more and more intensively upon earning a living by 
specialised work, has been reduced to the rank of a payer 
of rates and taxes—an employer of a great number of pro- 
fessional administrators, professional fighters, and pro- 
fessional politicians. The versatile citizen has become merely 
a member of the passive public. 

This tendency has been opposed at each stage on the 
grounds that it diminishes the freedom of the ordinary 
citizen, and puts undue power in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Throughout the eighteenth century the maintenance 
of a standing army was resisted on these grounds. When 
Sir Robert Peel was trying to get an adequate police force 
set up, a Parliamentary Committee of 1822 reported, “ It is 
difficult to reconcile an effective system of police with that 
perfect freedom of action and exemption from interference 
which are the great privilege and blessing of society in this 





country.”” The new system had to be proved by its success 
before it became generally accepted. 

There was only one way to reconcile the persona! freedom 
of the ordinary citizen with the granting of this immense 
power to the Government; the persons in power had to be 
made politically responsible to the community. So there 
arose the machinery of Liberal-Democracy. True, the citizen 
was still expected to be versatile enough to give jury-service 
occasionally, and to run his own local government. But his 
main duty was to pay rates and taxes, and his main privilege 
was to help to choose his Government at a General Election. 
Since Carnot and Napoleon revolutionised warfare by throw- 
ing masses of men into the field of battle, the citizen has 
also had to be prepared to act as his own soldier in times of 
national emergency. Britain has always tried to minimise 
this service by limiting it strictly to war-time. We have now 
abandoned that principle, and are introducing peace-time 
conscription for a limited period of three years. 

The chief problem now is: How will this change affect the 
structure of our community and the freedom of the ordinary 
citizen ? 

On the one hand, it may seem to be a return to the old 
principle of the versatile citizen ; a reaction against the new 
kind of State which has grown up since the eighteenth 
century and which involves a passive public ; a sesponse to 
the challenge thrown down to the democracies by the Com- 
munist and Fascist régimes, which by labour camps and con- 
scription give to their citizens a more physically active rdle 
in the State. Indeed, the Swiss regard their citizen-army 
as the mainstay of their democracy ; for not only does it 
ensure the speedy recruitment of maximum force against 
foreign aggression, but so long as each citizen sleeps with his 
rifle in his bedroom he is also not likely to be oppressed by 
his own Government. 

On the other hand, it may seem to be adding still more 
to the power which a modern Government wields over its 
citizens. Instead of democratising the army, may we not 
simply be militarising our democracy? We grant our 
Governments power to summon everyone to the colours, and 
declare a state of martial law any time they choose to decide 
that there is a state of national emergency, or to create a 
scare that there may be one. How now can we continue to 
make our Governments politically responsible to the com- 
munity? France has already shown that inconvenient strikes 
can easily be broken by this device. Might not any kind 
of inconvenient opposition be removed in a similar way? 

No doubt the final effect of conscription will be something 
between the two. But which of these tendencies pre- 
dominates will depend upon the care with which the develop- 
ment of the principle is watched and criticised by the 
electorate. The character of the personnel of Government is 
all-important ; and the electorate would do well to agitate 

unceasingly for the removal from office of any Minister in 
whom it has not general confidence. The actual effects of 
the measure must be scrutinised at every stage—and 
especially at the end of the first three years, when decision 
upon its continuance can be made upon a knowledge of its 
actual working in the country. On the other side, a Govern- 
ment would do well to remember that to give military train- 
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ing and equipment to a large mass of its citizens might, in 
less happy circumstances, pave the way for riot and blood- 
shed. Perhaps the main reason why the barricades have 
never been up in London, as they have been so frequently 
in Paris, is the plain fact that the ordinary Londoner does 
not know how to handle a gun, and would certainly find it 
very difficult to get hold of one even if he wanted it. For 
either Government or public to encourage peace-time con- 


scription beyond the point strictly necessary for Purely 
military needs would be playing with fire. 

Meanwhile, it is essential for the electorate to understand 
the general principles which are involved, and the polis 
tendencies of which conscription is but a part. There js gj 
the difference in the world between the versatile citizen gag 
the regimented subject. We must learn how to recover the 
virtues of the one whilst avoiding the menace of the other. 


BULGARIA WEIGHING THE CHANCES 


By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


ULGARIA is one of the States defeated in the World 
War, and feels that she has several injustices to be re- 
paired. By the Treaty of Neuilly she lost to Yugoslavia the 
districts of Tsaribrod, Bosiliegrad and Strumitsa, taken to 
ensure a strategic frontier for her neighbour. Rumania re- 
covered Southern Dobrudja, Bulgarian until 1913 and 
inhabited by Bulgarians and Turks, but with very few 
Rumanians. Greece seized Dedeagatch and Eastern Thrace, 
thus depriving Bulgaria of all access to the Aegean Sea. The 
boom in Revisionism caused by the Munich dismemberment 
did not leave Bulgaria untouched. Demonstrations of patriotic 
organisations and of university students took place in the 
streets of Sofia. Sofia itself is full of refugees from the un- 
redeemed provinces, who number tens of thousands. Besides 
this a great number of discontented and ambitious intellec- 
tuals are concentrated in the capital. Among these people 
there is considerable sympathy for Fascist ideas. They 
hope with the help of the German army to revenge them- 
selves on their neighbours, and not only to regain the terri- 
tories lost in 1918, but to incorporate in Bulgaria the whole 
of Macedonia and the whole of Dobrudja up to the Danube 
Delta, including the chief Rumanian port of Constanza. 


There is a great difference between Sofia and Bulgaria. 
Since 1923, when the Agrarian Government of Stamboliski 
was overthrown, Sofia has held undisputed sway over the 
country. During the “ Parliamentary ” period the Bulgarian 
peasants were effectively disfranchised, and a number of 
parties, representing different personal cliques or different 
sections of the bourgeoisie of Sofia and a few other towns, 
fought each other in the Parliament, while the real power 
lay elsewhere. The rulers of Bulgaria were the so-called 
“ Macedonian Revolutionaries,” who, working closely with 
certain influential Bulgarian Chauvinists and with the Italian 
Government, sent marauding bands into Yugoslavia and 
maintained a reign of terror in a large part of Bulgaria itself, 
murdering many people, both Bulgarian and Macedonian, 
whom they suspected of a desire for friendship with neigh- 
bouring States or for a free democratic régime. This state 
of affairs was ended on May 19th, 1934, when the retired 
Colonel Damian Veltcheff and the Officers’ League, together 
with some civilian friends, overthrew the Government and 
established a dictatorship under Colonel Kimon Georgieff. 
The new Government forbade all parties, dissolved the 
Macedonian Organisation, put an end to the Italophile policy 
and began to build up friendship with Yugoslavia. At the 
same time, it introduced social reforms and collaborated with 
the Agrarians. But the Government came into conflict with 
the Crown and was eventually overthrown. Veltcheff was 
imprisoned, and the country was ruled by bureaucrats enjoy- 
ing the confidence of King Boris. 


Bulgaria today is ruled by the King. The Prime Minister, 
M. Kiosseivanoff, is a former diplomat personally devoted 
to his sovereign, whose orders he carries out. After two 
years of personal rule the King decided to recreate Parlia- 
ment. Elections were held in March, 1938, under a law by 
which no candidate might present himself as member of a 
party, but only offer a personal candidature. The Deputies 
are mostly non-political local personalities, who loyally sup- 





port the Government. But a certain number of know 
political personalities were elected, in spite of great pressure, 
and have formed an Opposition Coalition within the Parlia- 
ment. Nine deputies, known as Left Agrarians or Com. 
munists, were excluded by majority vote. The Parliamentary 
debates have no importance, since the Government has al] 
the power, but outside Parliament are certain political forces 
of importance. 


One is the military group, which shares the ideas of 
the imprisoned Veltcheff, of reconciliation with neighbour- 
ing States, collaboration with the West and vith Russia, 
and social progress at home. They have been forced by 
events into an anti-monarchical position. They have 
considerable influence in intellectual circles. A second is 
the Agrarian Party. Although unable to organise as they 
would like, and weakened by divisions among the leaders, 
the Agrarians undoubtedly have the support of the Bul- 
garian peasant masses, who still venerate the name of Stam- 
boliski. The third factor is the Bulgarian Communists, who 
have the majority of the workers of the towns, and enjoy wide 
support in the villages. In 1932 the Bulgarian Labour Party 
(Communists) obtained in the municipal elections in Sofia 
an absolute majority over all other parties. Though 
rigorously repressed, they are well organised, and have great 
prestige among sections of the population who have no 
special sympathy with Marxist ideas. 


King Boris is aware of these factors, and the internal and 
international situation oblige him to use great caution. His 
past history suggests that his sympathies are with the Axis. 
During the “ Parliamentary ” period he did nothing to dis- 
courage the Macedonian terrorists, and by his marriage to 
Princess Giovanna of Savoy he showed his approval of the 
Italophile policy. In recent years he has allowed rapproche- 
ment with Yugoslavia, but this was mainly because German 
policy wished then to bring together the Southern Slav 
peoples in order to place them in the German camp. It is 
doubtful whether he has abandoned the aim which his 
dynasty has always cherished, of a Great Bulgaria that should 
dominate the Balkan Peninsula. If the Axis were to use the 
present internal troubles of Yugoslavia to attack her, Mace- 
donia might be divided between Italo-Albania and Bulgaria, 
which might also be promised later conquests at the expense 
of Rumania. 


It is certain that in Yugoslavia no one has confidence 
in the treaty of “perpetual friendship” signed between 
the two countries in 1936. On the other hand, the example 


of his father, who by his greed lost his throne, is constantly - 


before the King’s eyes, and he knows that his dynasty 
will not survive a second defeat. Their experience of gthe 
Germans in the World War has cured most Bulgarians of 
any desire to have them as allies a second time. Outside 
Sofia there are no Germanophiles. The Bulgarian people, like 
the Serbian, is devoted to Russia. It is felt that defeat in 


1918 was a punishment for their ingratitude to Russia, which 
liberated them from the Turks, and that on no account must 
this mistake be repeated. Historical feeling is reinforced 
by social motives. 


Terribly poor, suffering from agricul- 
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over-population and under-employment, crushed by 
yes, the peasants have reasons for discontent. Since the 
‘a7 has assumed full political power he has inevitably been 
‘dered responsible. The Bulgarian peasants have a 
feeling of brotherhood with the Serbs, and it is even 

fet by some that the existence of a dynasty imported from 
the West is the main obstacle to Southern Slav solidarity. This 
idarity does not apply to Rumania, and most Bulgarians 
passionately desire the return of the “ Quadrilateral,’ which 
got only has a Bulgarian majority, but is the natural hinter- 
nd of the port of Varna. At the same time the Bulgarian 
ts have no desire for a war with Rumania, and if in a 
general war Rumania were defended by Russia, the loyalty 


N a democracy, the man who shouts the loudest gets the 
| most. He who shouts less loudly does not get so much ; 
ghile the man who either does not or cannot shout at all is 
the politician’s dream. The great bulk of the civil popula- 
tion of this country, with its powerful trade unions, is in the 
frst or second of these classes. So also is the Civil Service, 
with its Staff associations and Whitley Councils. Only the 
fighting services are in the unenviable position of com- 
posing the third class, who must maintain an obligatory 
silence about their own financial welfare. This being so, 
it is not altogether surprising to find that the armed forces 
have always been left far behind in the standard-of-living 
sakes. In 1914, the pay of able seamen of the Navy was 
virtually the same as it had been for the previous sixty years, 
during which civil emoluments had practically doubled ; 
and that of lieutenants and admirals had been stationary for 
seventy-four and ninety-eight years respectively. 


This did not prevent the Treasury from informing the 
Anderson Committee of 1923 that the 1914 scale of pay had 
been entirely adequate. To men, indeed, whose main pur- 
pose in life is to cut down expenditure, the temptation to 
take advantage, fair or otherwise, of those who are unable to 
answer back must be almost overwhelming. And nothing 
could be more striking than the inflexible opposition the 
Treasury has always shown to any increase of service pay, 
regardless of the effect on efficiency. 

In the eighteenth century, for instance, it steadily refused 
to sanction scales of pay which would bring in a sufficiency 
of willing volunteers. Instead, resort was had to compul- 
sion. First the prisons and hos ta’s were emptied on to the 
Army and Navy, and then the piess-gangs went to work and 
impressed the general working-class population to the 
numbers required. There was thus established a firm tra- 
dition that the fighting services, far from constituting an 
honourable and skilled occupation, as was in fact the case, 
were merely a refuse-dump for the nation. This traditioa 
went unchallenged during the whole of the eighteenth and 
ninteenth centuries, partly on account of the ruling doctrine 
of laisser-faire and partly of the fact that command of the 
seas allowed the nation to maintain comparatively small 
defence forces, in whose welfare the mass of the population 
was not prepared to take much interest. 


Twenty-five years ago, however, there occurred a revolu- 
tion in the British methods of making war. For the first 
time in our history, we waged a war on a national scale, in 
which millions of the civil population of all classes found 
themselves unexpectedly in the fighting ranks. The peculiar 
and in many cases glaring anomalies belonging to combatant 
service were thereby thrust upon the personal notice of very 
large numbers of men who would otherwise have remained 
unconscious of them. Of these anomalies, none made a 
more powerful impression than that connected «vith pay. 
What occasioned more disgust than anything else among the 





of the mobilised Bulgarian peasants and workmen would be 
doubtful. 

For these reasons the Bulgarian Government has not yet 
made up its mind. The weight of popular feeling in Bul- 
zaria is on the side of those who resist German expansion. 
If agreement could be reached on certain simple problems 
between Bulgaria and her neighbours, it would be possible 
for the Balkan States to present a united front against 
foreign imperialism. Bulgaria will not co-operate unless she 
receives certain concessions, but she would be satisfied with 
very little. Balkan unity would be greatly to the advantage 
of Britain. The inactivity of British diplomacy in Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia is discouraging to all friends of democracy. 


THE FIGHTING MAN’S PAY 


By COMMANDER RUSSELL GRENFELL 


temporary warriors of the Great War was that financial 
rewards were in inverse ratio to the proximity of the front 
line. The munition workers of 1914-18 were drawing 
extravagant wages and the war-profiteers were raking in 
enormous profits while the men at the front were dying by 
the hundred-thousand on Is. a day. That is one thing that 
the survivors have never forgotten. 

But tradition dies exceedingly hard in Britain and in 
Government departments hardest of all. The Treasury still 
persists in its eighteenth-century attitude that the profession 
of arms is a mean occupation, whose personnel must be 
classified for purposes of remuneration with the lowest-paid 
unskilled labourer. A direct result has been the thoroughly 
discreditable shortages in the regular forces ; discreditable, 
that is, to one of the richest countries in the world, which 
will not pay enough to bring sufficient fighting men into its 
service. There is ample evidence that the lowness of the pay 
has been a principal cause of the Army and other shortages. 
Justification for these low rates is often sought by appealing 
to the few sous a day of the Continental conscripts, but it is 
conveniently forgotten that the foreign long-service man (e.g., 
the German able seaman) is nearly always paid higher and 
looked after better than our own men. 

Officialdom likes to advance two arguments in support of 
its traditionally parsimonious attitude towards service pay. 
One is that the country could not afford to pay any more. 
That argument will not, however, hold water in these days 
of industrialised warfare, when all the millions of work- 
people engaged on munitions and other Government war 
contracts are virtually being paid by the State. Since many 
steel workers engaged on rearmament work are even now 
receiving about double the salary of the captain of a 
destroyer, it is manifestly impossible to maintain that the 
Treasury can afford to subsidise these wages but cannot 
afford anything more than bare subsistence rates to the men 
who are to do the fighting. 

The other argument is that a warrior’s fighting qualities 
can only flourish in poverty. This may or may not be true, 
but if it is, it must apply to all alike. Yet now that con- 
scription has entered the portals of Whitehall, the Treasury 
has hastily announced that civil servants who go 
to the wars will be paid at their previous civil service rates ; 
which means that an ex-civil-service private soldier may 
easily be receiving £400 a year. It will hardly be a matter 
for contentment to the fighting services that the very men 
who are most active in keeping service pay at rock-bottom 

levels take good care not to subject themselves to the same 
scales. 

A Bill is also being prepared by the Ministry of Health 
authorising local authorities similarly to make up the com- 
batant pay of Local Government servants to what they had 
been receiving in civil life. And the same procedure is 
being followed by more and more private firms. 

We are therefore rapidly approaching the point where, if 
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war should break out, a considerable part of the temporary 
amateur warriors who will come in to back up the regular 
forces will be paid at a substantially higher rate than the 
professionals who are the skilled men of the trade. Such a 
situation, besides being strongly Gilbertian, will also quite 
obviously be pregnant with—to use a mild phrase—ex- 
tremely adverse possibilities. The service man is a human 
being like everyone else, and is no more likely to appreciate 
the influx of a crowd of half-tutored non-professionals on 
two or three times his own pay than would the skilled trade- 


CANCER: A NEW APPROACH 


By 


ANCER is the second among the killing diseases. Every 

year some seventy thousand of our countrymen die 
from its effects, not in most cases without prolonged suffer- 
ing. Enormous sums of money are spent upon research 
designed to discover its nature and to find new methods of 
arresting its progress. These efforts have had some measure 
of success. Sixty years ago a permanent cure was an 
extreme rarity ; today some thirty-five per cent. of all cancer 
patients could be cured by modern resources of radium, X- 
rays, and surgery, if they would but seek skilled advice on 
the first sign of trouble. In actual fact over seventy per 
cent. of cancer patients, when they are first seen by the 
doctor, are untreatable, and probably less than five per cent. 
are restored to health. Although this slender proportion 
represents a saving of many thousands of lives, it is at once 
apparent there is a pressing need for the discovery of some 
totally new method of attacking the cancer-problem. 

The truth is that we do not know what is wrong with 
the cancer-cell. We have found that certain things may 
cause cancer and other things may cure it, but the inner 
mechanism of the normal cell and cancer-cell are alike dark 
to us. All that can be said is that a great deal of research 
has elicited a few fundamental facts about the cancer-cell. 
First, and perhaps most important, is the discovery of Rous, 
that cancer is not inherent in the cell as a whole, but that 
the juice of certain growths from which all cells had been 
filtered can transmit the disease. Barnard and Gye, ard 
later Gye alone, showed that this filtered juice contained 
exceedingly minute particles, apparently closely analogous to 
the virus particles which transmit such diseases as rabies, 
influenza, and foot-and-mouth disease. Yet cancer could not 
be an ordinary virus disease, for it arose, as it were, spon- 


taneously, and without any of the circumstances of 
contagion. | 
At this stage a new phenomenon came to light. It had 


long been known that some forms of cancer were occupa- 
tional diseases, and that long exposure to soot, tar, or cer- 
tain types of mineral oil could cause it. In 1918 two 
Japanese workers succeeded in producing malignant 
tumours in mice by painting them for long periods with 
tar. Investigation of these tars by Kennaway, Cook, and 
others led to the discovery of a large number of chemical 
substances, mostly hydrocarbons, which, if applied to test 
animals, produced cancerous tumours. 

Now, only a few weeks ago, Professor Fritz Kégl of 
Utrecht has opened up a third field of cancer-research. His 
work may be described as a frontal attack on the citadel of 
cancer, an attempt to discover what is wrong with the 
mechanism of the cell. For many years it has been hoped 
that the functional divergence between the cancer-cell and 
the normal cell could be found to involve some chemical 
difference appreciable by our rather crude methods of analy- 
sis. One interesting difference was detected when Warburg 
discovered that the cancer-cell did not need to breathe 
oxygen, but gained its chemical energy by breaking glucose 
into lactic acid ; but the force of this was weakened when 
it was found that certain normal tissues, e.g., the retina of 
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the eye, did very much the same. For the rest it seem 
that the cancer-cell and the ordinary cells of the body wen, 
chemically speaking, very much alike. 

The significant living and active constituents of the og 
whether of animal or plant, are proteins, compounds with 
enormously large and complex molecules. These molecule 
may be thought of as a chain, each link of which is a re). 
tively simple molecule of a compound called an amino-acid 
The chain may be a long straight one, as in the protein of 
the silk fibre, or it may be woven into a network or a cage; 
but, however it is bent or folded, it still remains a chain, 
Now if these proteins are boiled with dilute acids or if they 
are digested, they break up into the separate links, th 
amino-acids. Most proteins give a mixture of about twenty 
different amino-acids, which can be separated one fron 
another only by the exercise of a high degree of chemicd 
skill. Ké6gl and Erxleben took the step of breaking w 
malignant tumours into their component amino-acids, which 
they compared with those obtained from normal tissues, and 
found a significant difference. 

Every chemical substance has its own characteristic 
molecule: that is to say it is entirely made up of exactly 
similar particles, each of which consists of a certain set of 
atoms arranged in a definite pattern. Sometimes this pattem 
is symmetrical, but sometimes it is not. All the amino-acids 
have molecules whose atom-pattern is unsymmetrical; tha 
iS tO say it cannot be divided into two precisely identical 
halves ; thus a wine-bottle or a tea-cup is symmetrical, but 
a boot is not. Now any unsymmetrical pattern can be drawn 
in two different ways, each of which is exactly like the image 
of the other in a looking-glass. Thus a right boot and a lef 
boot are both of the same pattern, and the mirror image of 
a right boot is a left boot and vice versa. 

It is a remarkable thing that all the molecules which ar 
the links which make up the protein-chains in the tissues 
of animals and plants have one sort of symmetry—they are, 
so to speak, all left boots. The whole body is, therefore, 
run on “left-boot” lines. If a “ right-boot ” amino-aad 
enters it, normal tissues cannot make it a part of their 
structure. All they can do is to pick it to bits, alter it into 
a “left-boot ” molecule and use this. 

When Kégl examined the amino-acids made from cancet 
proteins he discovered the surprising fact that an appreciable 
proportion of their molecules were “ right-boots,” and in 
general that the more maligndnt was the growth the greater 
the proportion of these was present. The cancer proteins 
—the stuff of the cancer cell—are therefore different from 
any other materials in the body, and the body’s controlling 
mechanisms and defences, being adapted to materials with 
left-hand symmetry, are useless to control or destroy them. 


Other workers on the proteins have shown that the 
materials of the living cell are ever changing. Protein mole- 
cules are continually built up and broken down and remade 
from the materials of the breaking. The persistence of the 
cell is due to a dynamic balance between construction and 
destruction. Consequently Kégl’s discovery leads him toa 


theory of cancer something after this fashion. 
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The tissues, in some manner as yet unknown, lose the 
er of changing any stray right-hand molecules into left- 
molecules. For a long period these slowly accumulate 
nti] they reach such a quantity that they begin to be built 
into the stuff of the cell. The chemical organisers (intra- 
cellular proteinases) which control the building of the pro- 
reins are themselves affected and made capable of building 
right-hand proteins. The balance of construction and de- 
gruction is disturbed. The cells multiply and infiltrate the 
neighbouring tissues, which having the norinal left-hand 
symmetry, possess no ferments capable of destroying the 
right-hand monsters which are invading it. 


By 


Y half-past three the old men began to arrive. They 
B came singly, huddled against the thin persistent 
Gaybath rain, poor. patient old men who carried all their 
possessions in their pockets and slept in their clothes. 
Deliberate as insects they shuffled over the running pave- 
ments, past the sleek cars at the kerb, past the dowdy tulips 
of Mile End Waste, to their bright beneficent goal. Their 
broken boots squelched as they went, but they made no other 
und. By four o’clock there were three hundred of them 
gathered in the covered passageway of the Mission Hall. 
They herded together in a queue five-deep, stamping the 
cold from their feet, swearing placidly about the weather, 
wiping the rain from their faces with filthy rags. The warm 
diseased smell of them pervaded the passage and seeped 
through the closed doors of the hall. Spasms of coughing 
shook them as they waited. 

In far-away Belgravia silver teapots were being lifted, 
Peking tea was being poured into fragile cups, Strasbourg 
goose-liver sandwiches and petits-fours were being circu- 
lated. These old men knew and cared nothing for that. 
They, too, were to have afternoon tea. At five and twenty 
past four the hall-doors were opened by a girl in a purple 
jumper, revealing bags of food stacked high on a table 
behind her, and baskets heaped with large china mugs. 
Along the queue hats and caps were removed, revealing pink 
scalps with fringes of white hair. “ One at a time, please! ” 
the girl shouted, and retired to the food-table. The old 
men shuffled forward eagerly, and each one as he passed 
the door was handed a mug and a paper bag containing two 
slices of bread and butter, and a hunk of fruit-cake. 

At the back of the hall was a gas-fire. The first-comers 
clustered round this, and held their bread against the fire-bars 
to toast it. Others took their place in one of the four long 
tows of wooden benches ; and seated, turned to invite 
acquaintances to sit beside them. Within five minutes the 
hall was full. Sodden as their overcoats were—those who 
had overcoats—they did not remove them; but a few in 
the middle of the rows, screened by the close-packed backs, 
bent and took off their boots. The stale evil-smelling steam 
rising from the crowd was mitigated by the wholesome 
pungency of burnt bread. Three hundred paper bags 
tustled, like woods in autumn. Many, too hungry to wait 
for the hot tea yet to be served, produced pocket-knives and 
began to cut their food into small cubes, and eat it ; a dainty 
refinement, this cutting up of the bread, where knees were 
tables and paper bags the only napkins. Soon the tea came. 
It was served from cans with long spouts like watering-cans, 
and assistants moved slowly down the benches, filling the 
mugs held out to them. As each man received his share he 
gulped it down quickly, so that when the assistant passed his 
way again he could ask for more. The paper bags rustled 
busily. 

Little but crumbs and dregs remained when the secretary, 
a frank-faced hearty-voiced man, climbed on to the dais 
and called for grace. He recited the words first, bawling 
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MARK BENNEY 


How does this fit in with our previous knowledge of 
cancer? It may well be that Kégl’s right-handed chemical 
organisers are identical with the virus-particles of Gye and 
others. There seems, however, to be no obvious connection 
between cancer-producing agents and right-handed symmetry 
of molecules at present apparent. Whatever may be the 
value of the theories he had advanced, Kégl has discovered 
one of the few fundamental facts known about cancer, and 
opened up a new field for research. His work does not, at 
present, point to any new method of treatment, but it gives 
us good hope of a deeper understanding from which great 
things may flow. 


TEA 


them cheerfully, and then, scrambling to their feet, the old 
men fitted a ragged tune to them: 


“ Be present at our table, Lord, 
Be here and everywhere ador’d... . 


Later they smoked. Few had whole cigarettes or fresh 
tobacco. They broke up the cigarette-ends they had gleaned 
that day from the wet pavements, and stuffed them into 
pipes or rolled them in treasured fragments of rice-paper. 
Not more than a dozen matches were struck throughout the 
hall—lights were mostly obtained from the gas-fire or by 
holding cigarettes tip to tip. Now the faces were all 
relaxed, were gentle and happy. With childish glee the 
paper bags were blown up and popped. Men stood up and 
shouted pleasantries to friends at the other side of the hall. 
A few drew their clothes closely about them and dozed. The 
girl with the purple jumper appeared again, with a basket to 
collect the empty mugs. A dozen men crowded round her, 
competing to relieve her of the work. 

At half-past five a stout, prosperous-looking gentleman 
took a seat at the table on the dias. The Secretary held 
up his hand for silence. 

“T was up in the City the other day,” the stout gentle- 
man began, in the easy, expansive fashion of the practised 
field-preacher, “and a chap said to me...” Anecdotes 
succeeded, illustrating a simple faith. Stories about godless 
bosses who came to perdition followed stories about “ saved ” 
derelicts who became rich and respectable. “ If God can do 
that for him, He can do it for you!” The stout gentleman 
was an artist. He could chortle at his own jokes and then, 
in the very middle of a laugh, become low-voiced and intense, 
vibrant with passionate pleas. “ You’ve got to be born 
again,” he warned the old men, “ You’ve got to be born 
again!” Quietly, the old men began to slip out of the hall, 
one at a time, tip-toeing so as not to drown that singing 
flow of words. They would have liked, perhaps, to pay 
for their tea with their faith, but they had none to offer. 
They were unpractised in barter. So they filed steadily 
out of the door, and pulled their collars up round their 
ears and shuffled off in the rain to follow the paths of a 
little-known world where there are no markets, no profits and 
losses, but where a few important things can be had for 
nothing. 

When the preacher ended there were only half a dozen 
old men still seated in the benches. The girl in the purple 
jumper brought round a book of green forms, blank pledges 
of abstinence. The men signed them a little shamefacedly. 
They had all signed on the previous Sunday and would sign 
again the next. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND REVISITED 


By THOMAS LODGE 


[Mr. Lodge was a member of the Commission of Government for Newfoundland from 1934 to 1937] 


WENT to Newfoundland in 1934 with the conventional 

belief in democracy to which we would nearly all have 
subscribed in those days when we had no thought that 
democracy was threatened. I left Newfoundland at the 
end of 1936 convinced that democracy, with all its short- 
comings, is infinitely preferable to a completely non-demo- 
cratic form of government and—in the long run—certain 
to be less inefficient. If I were a young Newfoundlander 
today I would work openly for a return of some measure— 
and an increasing measure—of local responsibility, even if 
such a change in the form of government could only be 
secured at the price of a reduction in the material aid which 
Great Britain is at present giving to her oldest colony. I would 
do so because to me it is obvious that that material aid is 
accomplishing the political corruption of the people without 
achieving economic rehabilitation. A quarter of the island 
is overtly being saved from starvation by an exiguous dole. 
Another quarter of the island—including a large percentage 
of the merchant class—is being kept in greater or less com- 
fort by a disguised dole. 

I have just returned from a fortnight’s stay in the island. 
In its present form, Commission Government has not even 
the appearance of efficiency. It must strike the visiting 
Canadian or American as hopelessly amateurish. April is 
the month of the year in which the year’s fishery is being 
planned. The Chairman of the Commission was in England, 
presumably settling with the Dominions Office whether 
double collars or wing collars are to be worn when His 
Majesty makes his fleeting visit to the island in June. One 
English Commissioner and one Newfoundland Commissioner 
were in England presumably undertaking the education of 
a new Secretary of State. It was common knowledge in 
St. John’s that the term of office of the Commissioner in 
charge of the most important Department was ending in the 
early summer, and that he could not be expected to take 
far-reaching decisions on matters of policy, the fulfilment of 
which would lie with his successor. 


It would be unfair to criticise the particular Commissioner 
for something for which he is not responsible. The respon- 
sibility lies on the Secretary of State, who deliberately chose 
the middle of the summer as the time at which the first 
Commissioner of Natural Resources should cease to act, and 
who has consistently failed to give to the Commission as a 
whole that directing mind without which no such body could 
hope to evolve a consistent or a successful policy. 


When the Governor is absent from the island his place as 
Chairman of the Commission is taken by the Chief Justice. 
It was a system suitable enough in the days of responsible 
Government, when there was a constitutional Governor 
bound to act on the advice of his Ministers. It is quite un- 
suitable in a constitution in which the Chairman of the Com- 
mission shares fully, or ought to share fully, the responsi- 
bility for every Government act. 


Is it astonishing that local opinion is becoming a little 
restive? In 1938 the Commission of Government embarked 
on the slippery slope of a direct subsidy to what is con- 
sidered to be the main industry of the island, the catching 
and curing of cod-fish. In order that the merchants might 
be able to pay the fishermen three dollars a quintal for the 
manufactured article the Commission gave the merchants an 
apparently open guarantee against loss. In April the 
Government and the trade were discussing exactly how this 
guarantee was to be implemented. The Government in- 
dicated that for 1939 a similar and more extensive guarantee 


would be given, but they displayed considerable reluctang, 
to formulate their plans in terms precise enough to Satisfy 
those hard-headed realists the bankers, who would have had 
to consent to advances and who very naturally wanted t) 
know the exact security which their clients could offer, 

I do not myself believe that the cod-fishery, as it js at 
present carried on—even with the addition of the subsidj 
fisheries—is, or ever will be, an adequate basis for the ep. 
nomic life of the island. I doubt indeed whether over the lag 
century it ever was an adequate basis. If one excludes the 
extraordinary years of the war itself and those which imme. 
diately succeeded it, during which the Latin world was ready 
to pay for dried cod the price which we now pay for the 
best Dover sole, then in Newfoundland thirty thousand 
fishermen—more or less—have been spending their energy 
producing commodities the annual gross value of which at the 


. point of leaving the island has been abour £1,500.000—more 
- or less. Out of this gross value the merchant and the legal 


and the clerical and the administrative classes have obviously 
managed to make a tolerably comfortable living. The 
fishermen have had what was left and the result is there for 
anybody to see. 

I find dried cod-fish the easiest thing in the world to do 
without. The hospitable Newfoundlander—and for whole. 
hearted hospitality Newfoundland has no rival—never offers 
it to his guests, but he does think that the world as a whole 
ought to take the whole of the island’s production at a price 
which will keep the island in comfort. When the world 
declines to do this he is bewildered and blames everybody 
but himself. But if anybody suggests that it would perhaps 
be as well to begin to think about a radical reconstruction 
of the economy of the island, he is indignant at the whimsi- 
cality displayed. Why on earth did the Almighty put the 
cod in the sea if it was not intended that the Newfoundlander 
should live on it? 

It is, of course, quite possible that I am quite wrong. 
Perhaps if one has faith enough, thirty thousand fishermen 
and the comfortable classes can extract a tolerable living 
out of £1,500,000 worth of fish. Perhaps the Italians and 
the Spaniards—not to speak of the Greeks and the Portu- 
guese—can be persuaded to pay high prices for a product 
which few Englishmen would eat at any price. But if the 
British taxpayer is to go on meeting an unlimited deficit— 
which includes the ultimate amortisation of the whole debt 
of the island—he is surely entitled to ask that there shall be 
functioning a governing body which has a plausible policy 
which the Secretary of State can make intelligible to the 
House of Commons. Up to the present all that the tax- 
payer has had has been liberal doses of vague optimism. 


CARVED IN THE DELICATE EYE 


FRIGHTENING, tawny and steep, 

Carved in the delicate eye 

Are summitless crags, that keep 

Faith with humanity, 

That pillar the hidden sky 

Like Atlas, mortally bowed 

By weight imponderable, the pressure of love. 

Though lightenings lift you up 

Who cast me down to die, 

No rod can measure our deep 

And servant affinity ; 

Sunk friends may fortify 

Those giants above the cloud 

That soar undimmed, are drowned beyond the dove. 
LILIAN Bowes Lyon. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD 


HE Turkish agreement has been welcomed as a fine 
diplomatic performance. It is more than that. It 
represents the integration of those natural interests, historic 
rinciples and available resources—the disintegration of 
which has caused a temporary shifting of the balance of 
power. Here is no artificial barricade hastily improvised in 
some inaccessible area in the hope of stemming for an hour 
or so the quick seepage of the Drang nach Osten. The 
Turkish agreement represents a concrete dam ; based, not 
only upon sound geographical principles, but upon future 
interests and past respect. Above all, the cement has had 
time to settle and to dry. 
7 x * * * 

It may be that I have a professional prejudice against 
sudden diplomacy. I confess that I do not regard as de- 
pendable agreements which have not had many years in 
which to solidify and to mature. The foundations of this 
present agreement were laid sixteen years ago, when Sir 
Horace Rumbold signed the Treaty of Lausanne in July, 
1923. Since then we have had at Ankara a succession of 
wise Ambassadors ; Sir Horace himself, Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
Sir George Clerk, Sir Percy Loraine. King Edward’s VIII's 
short but celebrated visit to Istanbul in 1936 marked a 
definite turning-point. Hitler, and above all Mussolini, 
have done the rest. This agreement is not merely advan- 
tageous to both parties ; it is based upon concrete realities 
and is capable of being affirmed, if it becomes necessary, by 
force. It will facilitate our relations with Russia, Iraq and 
Iran ; it will maintain the freedom of the Mediterranean ; it 
will give new courage to the countries of South-Eastern 
Europe ; it will be popular with Indian and even Arab 
opinion ; it weds the imponderable forces of sentiment to the 
all too ponderable forces of geography. It is the most hope- 
ful diplomatic instrument that we have seen since the 
Locarno Treaties. 

* * * * 

Two names at such a moment should be recalled to grate- 
ful remembrance: the names of Curzon and of Venizelos. 
Did Ismet Pasha, now Inénti, I wonder, allow his mind the 
other night to flick back across the years ; to meet again the 
great antagonists whom he knew? Did he recall those pro- 
tracted sessions in the Hotel du Chateau at Ouchy, those 
tense interviews in Lord Curzon’s sitting-room at the Beau- 
Rivage? Did he remember that last appalling evening 
which witnessed the rupture of the first Conference of 
Lausanne ; that over-heated sitting-room with its white and 
green furniture ; the sound of packing cases being nailed 
down in the corridor outside ; and Lord Curzon slowly ex- 
tracting his vast baronial watch from his pocket—“ It is now 
eight twenty-five, Your Excellency, and my train leaves for 
London at ten minutes past nine. You have half an hour in 
which to save your country.” That scene will forever be 
engraved upon my mind. Ismet straining forward, as deaf 
men peer forwards, from a small white chair with Riza Nour 
shouting beside him. Monsieur Bompard, the French dele- 
gate, fiddling nervously with his watch-chain. And Lord 
Curzon, reclining in a vast fauteuil, with his red boxes 
already locked and strapped around him, and his leg 
stretched out upon the green baize rest. 

* * * * 


True it is that the first Lausanne Conference ended in a 
dramatic rupture. Yet assuredly it was one of the most 
valuable diplomatic failures that there has ever been. 
Curzon arrived at Lausanne to face a Turkish delegation 
intoxicated by their rout of the Greeks, still arrogantly 
triumphant over the humiliation which they had inflicted 
upon us at Chanak. He had to work with an Italian delega- 
tion which had already cast subtle but quite visible nets into 


NICOLSON 


troubled waters; with a Soviet delegation which was 
blatantly determined to cause trouble ; with a Greek delega- 
tion which was disunited and despairing ; and with a French 
delegation which (although its members were personally 
ashamed of the coup de Tchanak) was guided by the meticu- 


-lous animosities of Raymond Poincaré. Yet by the end of the 


conference Curzon had exposed the Italians, driven the 
Russians into grumbling impotence, restored dignity to the 
Greeks, recalled his not unwilling French colleagues to their 
loyalty to the. Great Alliance, and left upon the Turks the 
final impression that there was only one country that really 
counted in Mediterranean matters, and that was Great 
Britain. When he arrived at Lausanne on November 19th, 
1922, he held but few cards in his hand ; it appeared inevit- 
able that the only hope lay in the French being able to 
mediate between their new friends the Turks and their old 
allies the British. When Lord Curzon broke off the con- 
ference on February 3rd, 1923, the position was entirely 
reversed ; he had already obtained from Ismet Pasha all that 
Great Britain desired, and the final rupture occurred over an 
issue in which the French had a far greater interest than our- 
selves. Seldom has diplomacy witnessed such a triumph of 
personality. 
* * * * 

True it is that Lord Curzon was apt to address other 
human beings in the manner of “the Divinity addressing 
black-beetles.” Yet he was always careful to make it clear 
(a) that he regarded black-beetles as entertaining little 
animals and (b) that some beetles were blacker than others. 
It was a relief, for instance, for Mussolini (then at the em- 
barrassed outset of his pantomime) to observe that, whereas 
Lord Curzon treated him as a romantic type of cockroach, 
he did not treat Monsieur Poincaré as romantic in the very 
least. It was pleasurable for Ismet Pasha, during the course 
of those endangered weeks, to notice that Lord Curzon 
regarded him as a species of orthopterous insect (the blatta 
orientalis) more interesting than the ordinary West European 
specimen, such as was represented by M. Bompard. 

* * * * 

Moreover, Lord Curzon would vary his moods of con- 
temptuous and sombre magnitude with the March sunshine 
of boisterous geniality. I recollect an occasion, in 1920, 
when he was visited in London by M. Stamboliski, the 
Agrarian Prime Minister of Bulgaria. M. Stamboliski de- 
rived but little political comfort from that interview. But 
when, shattered and indeed alarmed by the frigidity of his 
reception, he staggered to the door, Lord Curzon accom- 
panied him to the very entrance of the lift, and while wait- 
ing for that antiquated contrivance to adjust itself jerkily to 
the massive displacement of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
he flung his arm around the vast back of Stamboliski and 
patted him gently upon the shoulder. In reporting this 
incident to me, the Bulgarian Minister in London added the 
suggestive comment: “ f’ai expliqué au Président du Conseil 
que ce geste la était pour un Lord.” 

x * * * 

It was this mixture of supremacy and boyishness which, 
in spite of their interminable wrangles, impressed itself upon 
Ismet Pasha and his staff. “ Evidemment,” Riza Nour once 
said to me, in his Anatolian French, “ Lor’ Kerzoon n’est 
pas commode, mais, on sent qu'il porrait étre brave type.” 
It was in this manner that our prestige in Turkey was re- 
established. It remained for Venizelos, with his Odyssean 
resourcefulness and his Cretan patience, to heal the harsh 
wounds left by the two Smyrna massacres. And we are 
able today to acclaim with thankfulness the consummation 
of a true act of appeasement initiated by these two great 
men. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


«« Bridge Head.’’ By Rutherford Mayne. At the Westminster 
Theatre.——‘‘ The Intruder.’’ By Francois Mauriac. At 


Wyndham’s Theatre. 
ALONG the western seaboard of Ireland, principally in the 
counties of Mayo, Galway and Kerry, lie the areas officially 
known as the Congested Districts—unfertile tracts in which 
are packed together thousands of little tenant farms, their 





poverty often emphasised by the neighbouring demesnes of 


the landed gentry and the ample pastures of grazier tenants. 
The Victorian Land Acts made a beginning of the process of 
distributing the land in these areas more equitably, but after 
fifty years it is still not finished. The business of acquiring 
undeveloped lands and redistributing them, either to local 
tenant farmers to enlarge their holdings or to migrants whose 
land has been surrendered and used to enlarge holdings in 
other areas, is now the concern of the Irish Land Commission. 
Bridge Head has been written as a panegyric of the officials 
of the Commission. It is a tribute as eloquent as it is deserved. 

Mr. Mayne’s central figure, Stephen Moore, is an official of 
the Commission who has spent his whole working life in one 
district and most of it in one place. He is the ideal Civil 
Servant, impartial, consistent, tactful and adamant. He has to 
fight against the gentry, who resent his existence, against the 
peasantry, who resent his lack of favouritism, and sometimes 
against his own staff, who resent being compelled to live up 
to his exacting example. He succeeds as much as any one 
man can in his task, and when he retires has the satisfaction 
of knowing that what he has had to leave uncompleted will 
be carried out as he would have done it by his successor. 
The play lives in terms of Stephen Moore’s character ; it has 
virtually no external plot; it keeps its audience’s attention 
because that character is always interesting and the presenta- 
tion of that character always truthful. Similarly, all but two 
of the subsidiary characters—Barrington, the landlord whose 
demesne is to be broken up, Dolan, the migrant, and the 
rest—are not introduced as decorations but because they 
represent typical elements in the problems with which Moore 
has to deal. The two exceptions are a Japanese student of 
agrarian problems (introduced presumably to provide comedy, 
but unnecessarily because comedy is abundai. .,ithout him) 
and Barrington’s superficially observed daughter, both of 
whom could be cut out of the play without anyone guessing 
their loss. Their appearances serve only as distractions, and 
are the most noticeable blemishes upon a play which has the 
verisimilitude of the best kind of documentary film and a 
humanity that is generally denied to the cinema. Its first 
act moves too slowly, and its ending encroaches on that 
territory where in everyone’s interests the Chips racket should 
be given a monopoly ; but between these two points it very 
rarely allows interest to droop or sacrifices respect. 

This play, which is undoubtedly worth seeing for its own 
merits, is also worth seeing for Mr. Wilfrid Lawson’s beautiful 
performance as Stephen Moore, Mr. Stephen Murray’s portrait 
of his assistant, Mr. Charles Victor’s Dolan, and an admirable 
sketch of another peasant by Mr. Tony Quinn. The produc- 
tion as a whole is about the best that the Westminster Theatre 
has achieved. 

M. Mauriac’s Asmodée, in Sir Basil Bartlett’s translation, 
has now been transferred from the Gate Theatre to Wynd- 
ham’s, where it is well performed by a good cast with 
Mr. Eric Portman in the leading part. It is an effective play 
undoubtedly, though I find it difficult to understand the 
exceptional warmth with which it has been greeted by dis- 
tinguished critics. Its setting is the well-tried one of a 
remote country house, its theme the various interlocking 
and complex loves of a number of sharply distinguished 
characters. The plot is worked out at a high level of 
emotional tension, which sometimes seems not far from 
hysteria, and the characters do not always remain credible. 
No one could accuse it of being lacking in incident: indeed, 
at times it seems merely a prolonged display of emotional 
strip-tease. Its technique is about as far removed as it could 
be from the technique of Bridge Head, so a taste for variety 
can be gratified by seeing the two plays in succession. Th€y 
are probably the two plays in London best worth seeing. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


“Jamaica Inn.” At the Regal. —-‘‘J’Etais une Ayen 
turiére ’’ and ‘‘ The Londoners.’’ At the Academy, 2 





THIs passionate, full-blooded yarn could only have been con- 
ceived by a young authoress of considerable refinement. The 
drinking, leching, blaspheming, Cornish wreckers are remi- 
niscent of the noisier characters in Shakespeare acted at a 
girls’ school—the well-cushioned Falstaff with the voice of 
beloved Miss Peridew, the games-mistress, and tight-laced 
Pistol from the sixth form. But, after all, we are not con- 
cerned with the story: a bad story is a small handicap to q 
good director or a good actor, and there must have been 
something in Miss Du Maurier’s novel which caught the 
attention of Mr. Laughton and Mr. Hitchcock. Mr. Laughton 
may have seen in one character the germ of his own mag- 
nificent and vinous portrait of a Regency buck, Sir Humphrey 
Pengallan, the secret leader of the wreckers. With ‘his nose 
adeptly reconstructed into a little cocky beak and his too 
familiar mannerisms sternly checked, he gives a superb per- 
formance, though I am reminded uneasily when I write this 
of those too perceptive dramatic critics who are able to recog- 
nise genius even when it speaks Yiddish, for, owing presum- 
ably to the acoustics of the cinema, no one where I was seated 
was able to hear more than scattered words of the dialogue. 


It is more difficult to know why Mr. Hitchcock embarked 
on this bogus costume-piece and submitted himself to a 
producer. There is only one Hitchcock incident here in 
embryo, when the pseudo-wrecker, saved by the heroine from 
his comrades who are hanging him, takes refuge with her in 
the house of the nearest magistrate, and he, of course, is 
Pengallan, the wreckers’ leader. This situation translated 
into contemporary terms might well have been the high-spot 
of a Hitchcock chase, with rather more care taken over the 
realistic details ; but costume has so confused Mr. Hitchcock 
that he allows the hero, wet through by a long swim, to 
borrow a tight-fitting officer’s uniform from Pengallan which 
fits him like a glove. This is only one example of 
frequent failures in imagination which sometimes caused 
untimely laughter from the audience—laughter which swelled 
as the film dragged on to the absurd rape and the cavalry to 
the rescue, and stout booted Pengallan climbing backwards 
up the shrouds for his suicidal jump. Mr. Hitchcock’s talent 
has always been for the surprise situation, but here, perhaps 
because he had to stick closely to a conventional and senti- 
mental tale, perhaps because the presence of a_ producer 
cramped him, there are no surprises—and no suspense: we 
can see everything that will happen half an hour away. 

The unsatisfactory picture has been most lavishly produced, 
though the whole set of the sinister inn creaks like its own 
signboard. No expense has been spared, and I was irresistibly 
reminded of an all-star charity matinée. A face looks round 
a door—and it is Horace Hodges, or Stephen Haggard, Hay 
Petrie, Clare Greet, George Curzon, Jeanne de Casalis (so 
good of them, we feel, to give their services for the Fresh-Air 
Fund). Mr. Emlyn Williams has a rather longer part as a 
wrecker, but that plump Celtic face lamentably failed to make 
my flesh creep; Mr. Robert Newton is the hero, the naval 
officer who is playing spy, but I find this young actor with 
his gasps and glittering eyes peculiarly unsympathetic ; and 
there is a brand-new heroine, Miss Maureen O’Hara, who 
leaves (it is really not her fault) a rather comic impression: she, 
too, finds a perfectly fitting costume in the squire’s house, and 
the smart Regency dress doesn’t look well at midnight on the 
Cornish coast. Only Mr. Leslie Banks matches Mr. Laughton 
as an actor and introduces some sense of real evil into a girl’s 
dream of violent manhood. 

The new French film at the Academy, about jewel thieves 
and a girl (Mlle Edwige Feuilliére) who turns over a new leaf 
and is blackmailed by her old friends, is lightweight, but 
competent and amusing, and The Londoners, which is shown 
with it, is one of the best documentaries Realist Films have 
yet produced. It celebrates the jubilee of the L.C.C., and the 
opening sequence, with its Doré slides of Victorian London 
and its dramatised characters, the corpse-washer who is also a 
midwife, and the sewage men at work under the walls of the 
fever hospital, compares ironically as a period piece with 
Miss Du Maurier’s feuilleton. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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OPERA 


Il Trovatore at Covent Garden 


HALF-A-CENTURY ago Mr. Bernard Shaw contributed to critical 
case-law a valuable judgement which has never yet been 
upset. In the case of The World v. Rawner (1890) he laid 
it down that if the tenor in I] Trovatore were a fine artist, his 
interpretation of “Deserto sulla terra” would surround that 
most romantic of entries “with illusion, making it come from 
among the trees in the moonlight, soft, distant, melancholy, 
haunting ; whereas, if he were a common or Saifron Hill 
Manrico, he would at once display his quality by a stentorian 
erformance in the wing, putting all his muscles and wind 
into a high B flat and storming London with that one wrong 
note alone.” Although there were no trees, so far as I could 
see, within singing distance of the vast, bare stage of Covent 
Garden last Friday, Mr. Jussi Bjérling did create that illusion, 
in spite of a little wavering (due no doubt to first-night nerves) 
towards the end of the brief song. 

After this tasteful exhibition of good musicianship Mr. 
Bjérling appeared on the stage, wearing as to his lower half 
the shining armour of Lohengrin with a coat of vaguely 
mediaeval cut—a dangerously conspicuous costume in which 
to penetrate the enemy-lines on a moonlit night. For the 
remainder of two acts he sang very nicely, but without once 
raising our temperature by any vocal excitement. Then in the 
third act, having sung his quiet passage with Leonora in the 
most beautiful lyric style imaginable with silvery tone and 
shapely phrasing, he electrificd the house with a performance 
of “Di quella pira” that, at last and too late in the evening, 
showed us what a performance of I] Trovatore at Covent 
Garden ought to be like all through. 

Sadler’s Wells has shown us this season that this opera can 
be presented as an intelligible melodrama—its supposed con- 
fusion is due to the fact that so many important events happen 
either before the action begins or between the acts and are 
inadequately explained in the libretto—and, in addition, stag-d 
it as a magnificent spectacle with consistent scenery and 
costumes. Such luxuries are not to be expected under the 
conditions of a Covent Garden grand season hastily organised, 
and the improvised scenery may be excused. But it is reason- 
able to expect in that theatre great voices and great singing. 
Except from Mr. Bjérling there was none to be heard at this 
performance, and the absence of it elsewhere may have 
accounted for his own failure in the first two acts. 

Mme. Wettergren has been justly praised for her beautiful 
singing of Azucena’s music. It was rhythmical, well-phrased 
and thoroughly musical. But the singer never convinced one 
for a moment that these lovely, lyrical phrases were the utter- 
ance of fury incarnate and undying hate. Nor is her voice, 
which is thin at the top and never very rich in quality despite 
its power and beauty, really the voice of Azucena any more 
than some seasons back it was the voice of Amneris. As for 
the Leonora, she had neither the agility for the florid passages 
of her music nor the dramatic power for its tragic moments. 
It is admittedly difficult to find a singer capable of doing 
full justice to a part which is a kind of full-blood Norma, 
but one might reasonably expect ability in one direction or 
the other. In addition Mme. Cigna seemed incapable of 
shaping even the superb melody of her first aria so as to 
reveal its obvious beauty, and she was perpetually lagging 
behind the orchestra, which played splendidly under Signor 
Gui, who did not take the view that Verdi’s music, because 
it is simple, needs neither finesse nor precision. 

The new baritone, Signor Basiola, has a big, rough voice, 
quite incapable of phrasing Verdi’s melody with the requisite 
sense of style. Di Luna may be a bad man, but he should 
be a fine singer. In Tosca a few nights before he had given 
us a competent piece of acting as Scarpia and his incisive 
declaration was here dramatically effective. But thi again 
was the tenor’s evening. For the soprano was Mme. Cigna, 
who showed once again that her chief forte is the lunga pausa, 
Where time-keeping does not matter and the singer can, as 
Mozart’s tenor, Raaff, put it, sptanar la voce. Signor Gigli 
not only sang splendidly—his “ Vittoria” was not unworthy 
of a theatre where Caruso is still remembered—but proved 

that a famous tenor need not be an incompetent actor. This 
was a very different Cavarado3si from the one presented by 
this singer when he first appeared here some years ago. 
DyNELEY HUuSSEY. 


VIE SOUS LA MENACE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


IMPOSSIBLE d’y échapper. On a beau voiler la chose sous des 
formules anodines—“ événements,” “développements,” “ con- 
tingences”—chacun sait que cela signifie: “menace de 
guerre.” Quoi qu’on fasse, on y revient sans cesse. Ceux qui 
en parlent le moins—pour rassurer leurs proches, pour donner 
Yexemple du calme—y songent sans doute le plus. IIs saisis- 
sent aujourd’hui toute la portée de phrases banales, de 
réminiscences de lectures—“danser sur un volcan,” “ fiévre 
obsidionale ”—et elles prennent une signification angoissante. 


Vivre chaque jour, chaque heure, dans l’incertitude, c’est la 
guerre aux nerfs. Si encore on pouvait dire: c’est pour 
demain, ou pour la semaine prochaine, ou pour le mois a 
venir, on saurait se raidir, arréter une ligne de conduite. Mais 
comme il y a toujours espoir de voir prolonger l’état de paix 
indéfiniment, on ne sait que faire. Les préparatifs officiels 
sont devenus discrets, nous l’avons dit, et cela contribue au 
calme. Néanmoins la constatation inopinée de ces préparatifs 
trouble lesprit. Les journaux parlent de détente, mais les 
lampes des trains, hier encore blanches, sont devenues bleues 
pendant la nuit. Les premiéres fraises arrivent au marché, 
mais le fruitier annonce que son fils vient d’étre rappelé sous 
les drapeaux. Le beau temps invite 4 la promenade ; les lilas 
sont épanouis, mais dans le village les abris sont fraichement 
numérotés. On ne saurait plus se plaindre que la vie est 
quotidienne! 


De nouvelles habitudes se forment. Liant conversation 
Pautre jour avec un chauffeur de taxi, nous apprenions que la 
recette est mauvaise chaque fois qu’on annonce un discours 
a la radio, que ce soit Hitler ou Chamberlain, Mussolini ou 
Daladier. Ces jours-la, faut-il croire, le client reste au logis, 
d’abord pour écouter, ensuite pour méditer sur ce qu’il a 
entendu. Le lendemain les ménagéres augmenteront un peu 
leurs réserves de provisions, quitte, une fois l’alarme passée, 4 
servir pendant huit jours des sardines et des haricots 4 chaque 
repas. Ce sont les conséquences de ce que le président du 
Conseil municipal de Paris appelle “la hantise maladive du 
discours prochain.” 


LA 


De nouveaux besoins se créent, voire de nouvelles industries. 
Dans les petites villes aussi bien que dans les villages on ne 
loue plus de chambres pour la saison d’été. I] faut acheter 
ferme la moindre bicoque ; en prévision de la “ conjoncture ” 
elle pourra servir de refuge pour toute une famille citadine. 
Les agences n’insistent plus sur le “ confort moderne,” mais sur 
la “cave bétonnée”; non plus sur l’air pur et le site enchan- 
teur, mais sur “l’éloignement de toute agglomération.” Le 
courtier ambulant qui sonne a la porte de l’appartement ne 
vous offre plus une “démonstration gratuite d’un aspirateur 
électrique,” mais l’essai du “dernier modéle de masque contre 
les gaz, garanti sur facture.” 

En revanche, a part les précautions en vue de “ certaines 
éventualités,” on n’ose rien entreprendre. On ne dit plus: 
“Ou passerons-nous nos vacances? ” mais: “ Aurons-nous des 
vacances? ” On hésite a faire venir le menuisier, le peintre ou 
le tapissier. Naturellement le commerce s’en ressent, malgré 
les exhortations 4 “acheter, consommer, commander, pour 
matérialiser notre foi en nos destins.” L’appel est plein de 
bon sens, mais il est 4 craindre que beaucoup n’y prétent que 
sourde oreille. L’état actuel de crise permanente n’est-il pas 
la négation du bon sens? En outre, il faut compter avec les 
gens simples qui, lisant sans bien comprendre, traduiront ainsi 
le conseil: “ Achetons et consommons parce que nul ne sait 
ce qui adviendra demain.” 

Puisque plaie d’argent n’est pas mortelle, c’est surtout l’effet 
démoralisateur de la crise quil s’agit de dominer. Trop pro- 
longée, la “ psychose de guerre” pourrait étre funeste. Déja 
on peut relever des prodromes inquiétants. Le dicton popu- 
laire est juste: On ne peut pas toujours vivre sur ses nerfs. 


Le reméde est d’ordre psychologique. Voici des mois que 
certains voisins se sont mis 4 crier: “ L’avenir est aux forts. 
Or nous sommes forts et vous étes faibles.” C’était d’autant 
plus troublant que c’était exact. Le sentiment de notre 
infériorité nous déprimait. Depuis nous nous sommes 
ressaisis ; nos amis aussi. Forts de notre droit, ne cherchant 
querelle 4 personne, il y a tout lieu de croire que nous verrons 
reculer la menace si nous démontrons que nous avons une ame. 
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Courageous Plovers 
The birds that build no nests worthy of the name seem to 


be less sensitive to disturbance than others. You can, for 
example, hardly persuade a peewit to desert her clutch. In 
one much-cultivated orchard the driver of the cultivator 
removed the clutch of one pair of plovers four several times 
and the bird took no offence whatever. It is the opinion of 
the local ornithologist that the four eggs are usually laid 
true to the points of the compass, the thin ends meeting in 
the middle. Incidentally, the cultivation of fruit-orchards is 
made much easier by the production of a small tractor 
(English made) which is little larger than a good-sized dog. 
It can slip between bushes that previously had to be kept 
clear of weeds by difficult handiwork. When one of these 
Ransome tractors first made its appearance at one farm a 
workman asked where the rest of it was. He could not 
believe that so small and neat a thing could do the work of a 
full-grown tractor. The caterpillar system and some of its 
newer modifications have been of inestimable value in the 
cultivation of intensive fields of production. 
* * * * 


Birds and Noises 

The plover is the most beneficial and the least harmful of 
birds. Its beneficences are unqualified on any farm land. 
At the other extreme comes the starling in the fruit-orchard. 
One owner of a fine cherry orchard reckons that his crop 
costs him two thousand cartridges a year. The starlings are 
much the worst offenders. A flock will descend on a tree 
so thickly that a shot will kill half a dozen or more, and 
when they fall the rest just rise a few feet in the air and 
drop back again to their disturbed meal. Pigeons are reckoned 
to come next in greed. A crop containing forty to fifty cherry 
stones is no rarity, and blackbirds and thrushes come perhaps 
next in destructiveness. Experiments are being meditated by 
one most ingenious grower to the end of discovering whether 
there is any form of noise particularly distasteful to the birds. 
It may be that some continuous rattle might frighten birds 
which pay the very smallest attention to a single report from 
a gun. As for roosting starlings, they can be driven from a 
plantation by the use of crackers let off several nights in 
succession. It is strange how little birds mind the gun. 
Pheasants will stroll undisturbed about a rifle range when 
firing is active, and young rooks will allow an inexpert marks- 
man with a rook-rifle a long succession of attacks. 

* * * * 


Grass and Fruit Tress 

It is a commonplace among fruit-growers that grass checks 
the growth of young trees, and it is thought by some that it 
has a definitely toxic effect. Yet the grass must not be 
maligned. In the fruit-growing districts of the West it 
becomes a common practice to seed down grass in apple 
orchards of a certain standing. The trees are found to bear 
better in the grass than in cultivated land. So it is alleged, 
at any rate. Now it has been discovered by a chemist, 
working on behalf of a cider-maker, that apples grown in 
cultivated soil have a larger percentage of nitrogen (which is 
not desired by the cider-makers), and this fact may indicate 
that cultivation of orchard land may stimulate growth at 
the expense of fruit-buds. The moral seems to be that grass 
should be kept away from the trunks till the trees are of 


desirable dimensions. 
* * * * 


Doomed Bracken 

There are many ways of earning the blessing invoked by 
Dean Swift on the head of him who makes two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before. Captain Holt has dis- 
covered one of the best ways; he has made cheap and 
easy an effective way of killing one of the worst enemies of 
grass—and of sheep—the lovely. but pestilential bracken. 
Some years ago he invented a machine of the simp!est nature 
which breaks and crushes the plant. This has now been 
improved and is likely to earn golden opinions. A good deal 
of research work has been done both by the mechanic and 
the botanist ; and it is found that the bruising of the young 
and juicy and vulnerable stems of the fern is more effective 


COUNTRY LIFE 





than mowing, partly because it creates, so to say, a seed-beq 
for the spores of a fungus growth that is one of the bracken’s 
natural enemies. Bracken is to many British pastures very 
much what the prickly pear is, in its larger scale, to Australian 
grazings, and it encourages the additional sin of nursing the 
flies that are the worst enemies of sheep and of man, 
* * * * 

Destruction Dates 

The date approaches when the work is best done. The 
only really effective time for either cutting or bruising bracken 
is during the period of early growth when the roots are feeding 
the plant and not yet receiving food in return. The judgement 
applies also to nettles ; and these, too, can be scotched if not 
killed by the Holt Bracken Breaker. By the agency of one 
boy and a horse some six acres of rough ground may be 
traversed in a day, and much more if a tractor is used for 
the wider type of bar. One would like to see experiments 
tried on Skokholm Island where research work (in weed- 
killing as well as in bird migration) has been forward. The 
destruction of bracken there would restore husbandry to the 
island both of directly encouraging grass and reducing the 
immense numbers of rabbits that breed safely in its cover. 

* * * * 


The Ideal Grass 

Those wise persons who direct the Green Research Com- 
mittee at Bingley Hall in Yorkshire have now further enhanced 
the reputation of that most congenial variety of grass known 
as red fescue. (Incidentally, it or its cousin was one of the 
grasses that Tennyson had the hardihood to put into verse, 
The importation of turf from distant places is a most expensive 
operation, as those who have laid down bowling-greens of 
the famous Cumberland turf know well. The greater seeds- 
men, of course (for not wholly altruistic reasons), have always 
recommended the sowing of greens and lawns rather than the 
turfing of them. Recent advances in the science of grass 
breeding has strengthened these arguments. A _ very pre 
sentable bowling-green or putting-green can now be made in 
short space by the agency of seed ; and on behalf of keepers 
of golf-courses large quantities of red fescue, which is the 
basis of the best mixtures, are grown for seed both at Bingley 
Hall and by seedsmen in general. Of course, different 
varieties of grass are needed by different soils and climes ; and 
now our researchers are making experiments with good results 
as far afield as South Africa and New Zealand. Accounts of 
these may be found in the latest journal of the Committee, a 
very interesting publication for the specialist. 

* * * * 


A New Handicap 

On the subject of golf, on some very rural links, I came upon 
a method of handicapping that was new to me. The inferior, 
or less perfect of two players, habitually receives from his 
opponent half a stroke at every hole. This means, of course, 
that either player wins the hole if he does it in a stroke 
less than the other; but the receiver of the odds wins the 
hole if it is done in the same figure: what would be a half 
becomes a win. How considerable such a handicap is I do 
not know ; but it has psychological virtues for the giver of odds. 


¥* ¥* ¥ ¥* 
In the Garden 
One of the most memorable garden spectacles in England 
is the mound of barberies at Wisley when the flower is full. 
The most popular of all bushes is said to be Thunbergi, 
whose purple leaves especially appeal to American gardeners. 
It has not, however, the quality of Prattii, and for those who 
grow berberis as a hedge plant the evergreen are the more 
valuable. None has enjoyed a greater vogue than Sren?- 
phylia, a child of the not less useful Darwini, and though 
much more dwarf in habit, Henriae has most of the virtues. 
Barberies are easily increased by layers or cuttings, but 
se:dom come true from seed. A very small cutting I took 
last autumn is already full of flower, a little marvel excelled 
only by a seedling gorse, which has flowered in its first year. 
The varieties differ in ease of cultivation. The attractive 
white-stemmed dictyophylla needs care in some soils. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 
are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 
name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


THE ADMISSION OF IMMIGRANTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

sz,—When I wrote to you to advocate that alien immigrants 
to this country should, as a condition of admittance, be made 
to bear the full brunt of conscription and all other burdens 
borne by the native-born population—that they should not, 
through neglect of this, be in practice allowed to become a 
privileged, exempted community—I expected two objections: 
(1) that there are very few of them ; (2) that existing regula- 
tions prevent them from competing unfairly. 

The first objection has not turned up, but it probably will, 
and I ask you to ailow me to answer it in advance. It is that 
“the official figure for those classed as refugees is only 19,000 ” 
_not “scor2s of thousands,” as I stated. 

I spoke of “immigrants,” not “refugees.” The number of 
those classed as refugees is a small fraction of the immigrants, 
who number “scores of thousands,” and many score, at that. 
I know the phrase “classed as refugees” which was used in 
that official statement. I also know of a statement that 
appeared not long ago in a Prague journal devoted exclusively 
to emigration affairs: “The British authorities have loyally 
refused to issue statistics of the immigration.” 

Loyalty to whom? 

Then about those regulations. This is the other automatic 
retort. One of your correspondents says: “ Home Office regu- 
lations are almost unassailable, there are no jobs for refugees, 
if such jobs are likely to prevent British employment.” 

I do not know how anybody could believe this who walks 
about London with his eyes open or reads the newsp2-ers. 
Who decides whether this or that job “prevents British 
employment”? On what and from what does the prosperous 
multitude live that can daily be seen in Rotten Row, Hyde 
Park, Marble Arch, Regent Street, Piccadilly, the Strand and 
the hotels in these districts and elsewhere? 

But, as the phrase “unassailable regulations” has been 
used, will somebody tell me what regulation fits the case, 
reported in the News Chronicle ten days ago, of the man who 
was smuggled into England many years ago and for years, 
until he was detected, ran a greengrocery business in New- 
castle which yielded profits of £16 a week, or the other case, 
reported in the Evening Standard this week, of the pro- 
fessional pickpocket, with convictions against him in all the 
big European capitals, who was recently smuggled into Eng- 
land in a speedboat and, as the Aliens Department official 
stated, “cannot now be deported again”? 

Are such people to stay and prosper in England if and 
when a new British generation is sent abroad to fight? Such 
cases have been reported almost daily in our Press for months 
past. 

May I tell Miss Rathbone that I fully share her feelings for 
and agree with her proposals about the men who have fought 
against aggression in Spain and elsewhere and now lie in 
refugee camps. I was not talking about that kind of man at 

all. So far as he is concerned, there would have been no 
need for my first letter—he would be among the first in the 
front line—Yours faithfully, DouGLas REED. 

Bedford Square, W.C. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Douglas Reed’s letter in your 
issue of May 5th, he may not perhaps have observed that the 


‘matters to which he refers are under the active consideration 


of the Government, and that a statement with regard to the 
acceptance as volunteers in the defence services of this country 
of aliens of proved loyalty will be made as soon as possible. 
Furthermore, 703 applications have been received by the War 
Office from foreign nationals who can speak English and 
have had previous military training—applications are being 
made daily. 

There is no doubt at all that the vast majority of refugees 
who have come to the hospitality of these shores are most 
anxious, in return, to render all the service to this country 
which is permitted to them.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. GEOFFREY LE M. MaAnper. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Douglas Reed doth protest too much. We are 
already fully acquainted with his views on immigrants and 
aliens, and in his desire to carry on his work of spreading 
racial prejudice—for, after all, that is what it amounts to—he 
has not even taken the trouble to make inquiries as to whether 
the immigrants, his euphemism for refugees, or the Govern- 
ment are to blame for the assumption that the former will not 
be conscripted when war comes. 

If Mr. Douglas Reed had made the most elementary 
inquiries of those responsible for the care of the refugees in 
this country, he would have learnt that in the September 
crisis, so far from the refugees not wishing to do their bit, they, 
so to speak, fell over each other in their desire to offer their 
services. A register was opened at Woburn House, and it was 
a spectacle to see the patient queue waiting to offer their 
services to the country which was affording them temporary 
shelter. There is no reason at all for Mr. Reed to assume that 
these refugees will be exempt or be allowed to take up jobs on 
the home front. It may, of course, be necessary for a number 
to be drafted into jobs at present held by Englishmen, but 
these jobs will be obviously on a war-time basis, and it is 
necessary to remember that there are a certain proportion of 
these refugees who are not only too old for active service, but 
who are also physically unfit, and their presence in the front 
line may easily cause disquiet to men infected with the phobia 
Mr. Reed so diligently spreads. “Intolerable,” to use Mr. 
Reed’s own expression, is indeed “a pallid and insufficient 
word” for people like him who, without any justification, 
attempt to create new bogies of hatred against people who, in 
spite of the superior knowledge possessed by Mr. Reed, and 
which he is so fond of displaying, are still unhappy and 
innocent exiles from the country in which they have lived for 
centuries, to whose prosperity and reputation they have con- 
tributed, and to which, strange to say—that is, strange to 
people of Mr. Reed’s mentality—they still possess an affection 
and loyalty, a loyalty, however, which will not stop them from 
doing their full share in helping the country in which they are 
for the moment resident, and to which they feel so grateful._— 
Yours faithfully, SIDNEY SALOMON. 

2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


THE NEGEV AND THE JEWS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As the originators of the Negev plan—or rather as 
two of the people most closely concerned with its revival—we 
have naturally followed with great interest the correspondence 
on the subject in your columns, and in particular the contri- 
bution made to it by Mr. G. E. Kirk. 

We hesitate to suggest that Mr. Kirk is one of those rare 
and intransigent individuals who are opposed in principle to 
Jewish settlement in Palestine, no matter what its circum- 
stances; but that certainly seems to be the only interpretation 
which his two letters will bear. In the first, he opposed Pro- 
fessor Driver’s suggestion that the Jews should attempt to 
colonise the Negev by itself, as a self-contained unit deliber- 
ately divorced from the political problems of the rest of 
Palestine; in the second, he opposed with equal vigour Mr. 
Cohen’s contention that, from the point of view of Jewish 
settlement, the Negev and the rest of Palestine should be 
regarded as inseparable. This verbal war upon two fronts has 
led him into strange perplexities. 

If we understand Mr. Kirk correctly, his principal complaint 
against the Zionists is that they do not show sufficient regard 
for those Arab cultivators whom their colonists displace. If 
that is so, it is surely an admirable thing that the Zionists 
should colonise the Negev, where, since there are so few in- 
habitants, the danger of dispossession is reduced to a mini- 
mum. But if, on the other hand, Mr. Kirk is so careful of 
the Zionists’ pockets that he cannot think of their attempting 
to settle an area where the chances of success are less than a 
certainty, then surely he has no alternative but to throw open 
to them {so far as he is able) the more fruitful and prosperous 
lands of the north. 
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However, there is this much to be said for Mr. Kirk’s point 
of view: were it really known that the Negev was uncultivable 
and uninhabitable, it would indeed be an act of common 
humanity to warn the Zionists of that fact. If they heeded 
the warning, their future activities would then be confined to 
northern Palestine and open, no doubt, to all the objections 
that Mr. Kirk has noted. They would be left, in fact, with 
two alternatives—to do nothing or to do wrong; and we 
cannot feel that Mr. Kirk would willingly condemn even 
Zionists to this fate except on absolutely unquestionable 
evidence. 

For this reason we do not think that he will take it amiss 
if we conclude this letter by pointing out one or two errors 
that he has unwittingly made in his references to the Negev. 
In the first place, the Negev is not known officially as “the 
Southern District of Palestine.” When, in officiai documents, 
it is not called the Negev, it is always referred to as “the 
Beersheba sub-district.” Secondly, the mountains of the 
Negev are, correctly speaking, a continuation of the Sinai 
range, rather than of the Judaean highlands ; the maximum 
height attained is not 2,500 feet, but 3,310 feet at the peak of 
the G. el Khorasha. It has also, perhaps, escaped Mr. Kirk’s 
attention that the hill-districts of the Negev are by no means 
uninhabitable; even in the uplands of the G. Magra the ruins 
of some seventeen Byzantine villages are to be found, at an 
altitude of anything up to 2,500 feet. 

The next point concerns the rainfall. As Mr. Kirk rightly 
remacks there is no certainty that the rainfall is as great today 
as it was in Byzantine times. This is natural enough, for the 
statistics concerning present-day rainfall. are wholly inade- 
quate, and those concerning the rainfall in Byzantine times are 
non-existent. The best that one can say is that, in the opinion 
of the best meteorologists, there has been no general deterior- 
ation in the climate of the Near East, and permanent local 
variations are rare. Mr. Kirk does indeed mention that the 
present annual average rainfall at Auja Hafir is only five 
inches; but we do not know what authority he can quote in 
support of this statement. No expert will undertake to cal- 
culate an annual average of rainfall except on the basis of 
observation extending over at least 28 years. The obser- 
vations at Auja Hafir are now entering their fourth year 
and it is interesting to note that last year they recorded 284.5 
mm., that is approximately 11.5 inches, or rather over twice 
Mr. Kirk’s figure. By the same token, his remark that the 
rainfall of the Negev decreases to the south and east of Auja 
is very hard to understand; the only rainfall observation-post 
south-east of Auja Hafir is Petra, which has recorded a density 
of 202.83 mm. for the last three years. 

Fifthly, and lastly, we come to the question of population. 
Mr. Kirk disputes Professor Driver’s claim that the present 
population of the Negev does not exceed five thousand per- 
sons, and quotes in his support a gentleman to whom he 
refers as “Arif el Arif, the Governor of the Southern 
District.” Now it is perfectly true that Aref Eff. el Aref, 
the Administrative Officer at Beersheba, did provide the 
statistics for the Beersheba sub-district on which the last 
Palestine Census Report was based. To this entry, however, 
the Report adds the following foot-note; “It is only fair to 
state that Aref Eff. el Aref thinks that on the whole he short- 
counted the nomadic population by about 20 per cent. The 
sample examination, however, very obviously does not support 
his opinion.” Does this, perhaps, also explain how Mr. Kirk 
came to be led astray?—Yours faithfully, 

. -ZASSv. 
J. W. A. Gwyer. 

[We cannot correspondence.—Ep, The 
Spectator.] 


continue _ this 


OURSELVES AND RUSSIA 


[To the Editor of THE SpEcTATOR] 
Sir,—I was interested to read the comments by Janus on the 
Prime Minister’s most unfortunate reply to a question about 
the desirabilits of making personal contact with Moscow. It 
is true that it was a reply thrown off on the spur of the 
moment ; but it was for that reason especially significant, for 
he thus showed in an unguarded moment what were his real 
feelings as regards our relations with Russia. It must have 
been clear for some time to anyone who has studied Mr. 
Chamberlain’s replies to questions on this subject that the 
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negotiations which he is now compelled to carry op With 
the Soviet are not at all to his liking, and it is unfortunate 
for the cause of peace that the man charged with this 
supremely important task is, perhaps not altogether Without 
reason, regarded by Moscow with distrust. 

About four months ago you printed a letter from me on 
the subject. In it I deplored the Fabian tactics of th 
Government and the rebuffs administered to Russia. Sing 
then much precious time has been wasted and still Notes are 
being bandied to and fro, (It took the Government aboy 
three weeks to reply to one sent them last month.) 

Mr. Chamberlain seems still to be trying to ride two horses 
at the same time. One of them, Appeasement, a broken. 
kneed animal, is now fit only for the knacker’s yard; the 
other, a charger, may yet save us if it had a more resolute 
rider. 

Mr. Chamberlain himself stresses the urgency of being 
prepared to resist aggression. But he will not achieve this end 
unless he is realist enough to face stern facts after the manner 
of Moscow which has long shed all illusions, if it ever haq 
any, about the chances of appeasement. 

I am loath to write critically about our Prime Minister, | 
am, and have been all my life, an ardent Conservative and a 
great admirer of his father. But I feel strongly, and I know 
my view is widely shared, that it is high time to include some 
new blood into the Cabinet. The time for quibbling about 
terms and the writing of verbose Notes is past. If Mr, 
Chamberlain cannot, or will not, achieve what I am persuaded 
the great majority of people in this country want, he must 
make way for someone else. It cannot be too often stressed, 
as it often has been in The Spectator, that the co-operation 
of Russia is essential if Europe is to be saved from the blight 
of Fascist and Nazi domination, and every day’s unnecessary 
delay is fraughi with grave danger.—I am, &c., 

T. S. PHILurs, 

Somerfield Court, Sellindge, near Ashford, Kent. 


BRITISH DIPLOMATS TODAY 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I am very glad you are taking so active a part in pressing 
for reform of our diplomatic service. Few things are more 
important in the present world war of ideas than the strength- 
ening of British propaganda abroad. The British Council is 
doing its best with the pitiable sum at its disposal; surely it 
is clear that a Ministry of Information and Propaganda ought 
at once to be founded with power to spend at least ten million 
pounds per annum. Even that would, I imagine, be much 
less than is being spent by Germany, with terrifying success, 
on internal and external propaganda. 

I have no doubt whatever that your correspondents are right 
in suggesting the reform of our diplomatic service; many of 
our diplomats almost confine their contacts to the “right” 
people, who often have little or no influence in public affairs. 

One direction in which most of our diplomats might help 
more effectively is in connexion with British trade abroad. A 
recently appointed Minister was invited to meet some business 
men who were interested in the territory to which he was 
going. He said he would be glad to come and lunch with 
them, but “I must tell you fellows frankly that I know nothing 
about business and I am too old to learn.”-——Yours, &c., 

E. D. Simon. 

Broomcroft, Ford Lane, Didsbury, Manchester 20. 


ANXIETY AND THE CRISIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s article of May 12th is 
to my mind both right and wrong in condemning the 
Government’s policy of keeping the public in the dark about 
danger. Right in so far as such action conveys a false im- 
pression based on ignorance and lies: wrong in the suggestion 
that the public should be disquieted—an attitude of mind 
based on an absence of faith, which can do no one any good. 

What is wanted is a sound realisation of real dangers, with 
a spirit of calmness in facing them. 

This spirit can only be based on two things— 

(1) Decision in advance as to what each person is actually 
going to do in a crisis and an air raid. 

(2) Willingness to die without fuss. 
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As to (1), as a head air-raid warden for a group of sectors, 
no one knows better than myself the extreme difficulty of 
getting from the authorities any definite instructions for the 
civilian population—or even for wardens—in the event of raids. 
Official advice seems to be based on the provision by each 
family of a “refuge room,” which has been proved by 
Barcelona experience to be quite futile and by London archi- 
ecture and crowding to be generally impossible. The second 
line of defence is the respirator, which is not much protection 
against high explosive, incendiary bombs, or even mustard 


Once each person has made up his mind exactly what he 
js going to do—e.g., leave his- city, join the Air Force, do 
nothing; go to a certain place in a raid—he ceases to worry ; 
but the authorities actively deprecate any practical advice on 
the grounds that “it will frighten people by suggesting that 
there is going to be a war,” whereas actually it is uncertainty 
and ignorance which frighten people, and the suggestion is 
already general in conversation. 

One more essential piece of advice, particularly for that 
cass of people who have decided, perhaps wisely, to do 
nothing, is to pray. This is the surest method of allaying a 
state of anxiety without shutting one’s eyes to dangers. 

As to (2), most people’s fear of death is due to a refusal 
to contemplate it and to prepare for it. 

I commend to their notice the attitude of a London boy 
of 15} in my district who recently said: “I don’t worry about 
war. You’ve got to die once, so what does it matter? ”—Yours 
faithfully, 

MIcHAEL GEDGE, Charterhouse Missioner. 

4o Tabard Street, S.E. 1. 


ASPECTS OF CONSCRIPTION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir—Mr. C. Brian Phillips, of Bootham School, fears that 
military training may have a brutalising effect on the minds 
of those trained and may make them more ready to accept 
war. If his fears were correct, then the French and Swiss 
peoples would be more brutal and keener to go to war than 
we are. We know that is not so. 

In my experience, a highly skilled, trained and disciplined 
man at arms is, as a rule, the reverse of brutal, far less so 
than those who find themselves unexpectedly called on to 
face personal danger. 

It is a curious paradox, but the better the soldier, as a rule, 
the more he is a gentleman in the best sense of that word. 

Years ago a company of my regiment was retiring during a 
fight on the North-West Frontier. A man, already himself 
wounded in the foot, went to the assistance of another wounded 
man attacked by three Pathans. The rescuer shot the first, 
bayonetted the second and clubbed the third, then brought in 
his pal. He was an unassuming, quiet man who had done 
much the same in another fight some weeks earlier. The 
majority of brave men are like that. 

Most soldiers regard war as the negation of civilisation and 
humanity, but they regard it as more brutal to sit with folded 
hands while defenceless peoples are subjected to physical and 
spiritual destruction by the ruthless use of force, than to 
oppose that force. 

If those who are about to undergo compulsory training 
place their task on such a plane, they will enjoy that training, 
and their self-sacrifice will increase rather than diminish their 
instincts of humanity. They will become skilled and tough 
without becoming brutal. 

H. LETHBRIDGE ALEXANDER. 

Aldermoor, Beaulieu, Hants. 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—It is not fair of The Spectator to say that Ulster men 
can enlist in the Territorials. Ulster has no Territorials. We 
have in County Antrim a reserve garrison battery of artillery, 
and recently a reserve anti-aircraft battery, enthusiastic 
members of which from this county motor 60 miles three 
times a week to put in their drills at Londonderry. We have 
asked for Territorials, but the request has been turned down 
so far.—Yours faithfully, W. EGpert TRIMBLE. 
The Battery, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Owing to the fact that so much publicity has been given 
to the word “conscription” in Press descriptions of the 
Government’s new policy for six months’ compulsory train- 
ing for young men of 20-21, it seems to me that there is a 
danger that many older men may think that there is no longer 
any necessity for them to offer their services. That this is not 
so it is of the greatest importance to proclaim on every 
possible occasion, and no one can do more in this direction 
than the “employers.” The best way in which an employer 
can do this is by continually bringing it before those who work 
for him that if they volunteer they will not be worse off 


- financially than those who do not volunteer. 


Making inquiries in my own constituency, I have been 
impressed, and delighted, by what I find those firms whom I 
have a!ready asked are doing. For instance, the Dunlop 
Rubber Company are allowing operatives a fortnight’s camp 
and day-work pay for both these weeks. In addition, they get 
a week’s holiday with pay under teir good-time timekeeping 
system. The staff are allowed a fortnight’s camp on full pay, 
and in addition one week’s holiday with two weeks’ pay. I 
believe this firm is the first ever to produce its own recruiting 
posters. The General Electric Company, Limited, are paying 
£I per week to each man for attending camp. The Wolseley 
Motor Company are paying £1 per week for cach week in 
camp, in addition to the ordinary annual holiday payment. 
Moss Gear Company and Birmingham Electric Furnaces—all 
employees are allowed camp and ordinary holiday with full 
pay. M. B. Wild and Co.—all employees are allowed full pay 
for a fortnight at camp. 

I am glad to think that the employers in Erdington are 
giving such a splendid lead, and I am sure that it will not be 
long before all employers, both large and small, are doing the 
same all over the country.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons. J. A. Ceci. WRIGHT. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—The last thing I wish to do is to prolong a correspond- 
ence which is unlikely to lead to anything because Admiral 
Eyres and myself are talking of different things. But may I 
briefly recall my original purpose in writing? It was to 
suggest that, in the face of either a world-war injuring victors 
as much as vanquished or of an indefinite prolongation of 
political and economic tension whose effects in the long run 
may prove hardly less harmful to all parties, it may actually 
pay us to try for once to apply seriously Christian principles 
of justice and charity. 

Admiral Eyres can argue in defence of the present inter- 
national division of wealth; since he sees so little advantage 
to this country as compared with others in her “ possession ” 
or “ control” of the peoples, production and wealth of the 
Empire, he would, I presume, see little disadvantage in a 
proposal to transfer to a reformed Germany a proportionate 
share of the Empire to be held in exactly the same way as 
Britain holds it; I, on the other hand, should consider such 
a transfer to be very disadvantageous to British interests, not 
least economic ones ; he can appeal to the League of Nations ; 
and he can point with moral indignation to the illegal and 
inhuman behaviour of Nazi Germany. But, having done so, 
has he got any forrader? My contention is that Christian eyes 
can see lines of approach which may help us to get out of 
the present deadlock to our own advantage. Thus I would 
ask “myself, as a Christian, whether Germany’s present 
behaviour and claims are not in part at least the inevitable 
result of the determination of a proud and strong people to 
break through the moral and legal sanctions imposed chiefly 
by Great Britain and France with the object of retaining for 
themselves for ever a distribution of power, territory and 
wealth which, to put it at its mildest, happened to suit them 
very nicely but did not happen to suit Germany and Italy. 
And then I should realise that you cannot invoke force to 
break through such sanctions without doing yourself as well 
as your opponents some moral and physical harm. Admiral 
Eyres, for example, says that Germany’s shortage of foreign 
currency is of her own making and due to her exaggerated 
system of war preparations, but does he imagine that Germany 
could have smashed through the pro-British and pro-French 
Versailles settlement without such war preparations? And 
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does he imagine that Germany would scruple to. do this after 
cur own refusal to redeem our pledge to disarm ourselves? 
If Germany, then, has no foreign currency today, is Germany 
the sole cause of this? Again, he rightly denounces the 
persecution of the Jews and other atrocities, but he must 
know enough psychology to realise that you cannot defy a 
morally and legally established order (even if it is in part 
unjust) without going too far and being injured by the use 
of the forceful and ruthless means to which you have had to 
resort. Where injustice is erected into a moral system, who 
is most to blame for breachés not only of the unjust law but 
of the very principles of morality under which the unjust law 
has sheltered itself, the man who revolts or. the man who 
made the law? 

And, in any case, I am not saying that this analysis is 
necessarily the correct one: I am only arguing that where 
mere insistence upon an obvious interpretation (Admiral 
Eyres’s) can lead to nothing but war or indefinite prolongation 
of ruinous tension, it is at least worth while inquiring whether 
there may not be another point of view worth sympathetic 
study. As I see it, such a point of view is suggested by a 
Christian outlook. 

As for the contention that I find refuge in “ vague pro- 
positions,” the answer is that I am not foolhardy enough to 
lay down the concrete solutions which could only be arrived 
at after prolonged and intensive study of the relevant factors 
in the light of the only too unfamiliar principles which I have 
suggested.—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 


[We cannot The 
Spectator.] 


continue this correspondence.—Ep. 


THE FOURTEEN POINTS AND THE PEACE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—With reference to the “ Fourteen Points,” may I ask 
for information on the following question? 

Not long ago, in a letter to The Times, it was stated that 
there were no conditions in the final surrender of the 
Germans. 

Early in 1918 they had been offered peace on the conditions 
of the “Fourteen Points” and had refused. When they 
ultimately laid down their arms they put forward the 
“Fourteen Points,’ but Foch would only agree to an 
unconditional submission, and the “Points” were not 
accepted. I cannot remember the name of the writer, but 
he seemed to speak with knowledge. 

This seems to be a very important matter, but I have 
seen no further reference to it.—Yours, &c., 

Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 

University of London Club, 21 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


[The actual Armistice conditions made no reference to the 
“Fourteen Points,” but the Allied Powers had already 
pledged themselves, in published correspondence with the 
United States Government, to base their peace terms—a 
completely different thing from Armistice terms—on the 
“Fourteen Points” (with reservations regarding the freedom 
of the seas) and the principles of settlement enunciated in 
President Wilson’s subsequent addresses. Germany was 
entitled to hold them to that.— Ep. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—It is an honour to elicit comments from your pen, such 
as you attach to my letter on the German colonial claims and 
the Fourteen Points, and I am sorry to persist. But in one 
particular you are, I believe, inexact. When I said that the 
“Clémenceau Letter” disregarded the German appeal to the 
pledge of a “free, open-minded, and impartial settlement,” I 
meant, as people commonly do, both the signed covering note 
and the details attached. Both are included in the Stationery 
Office text under the head “ Reply of the Allied and Associated 
Powers.” My reference was to the detailed “ Part IV: German 
rights and interests outside Germany.” There the Allies make 
no reference at all to the pledge of impartial settlement ; and 
in view of the tenor of that whole document, if they could 
have argued that they were making a “free and open-minded ” 
seitiement they would certainly have done so. They confine 
their justifications to the grounds (1) of German maltreatment 
of native peoples, and (2) to strategic need for Allied security 





lest Germany use the colonies as bases. The latter argument 
was and is cogent, but it has nothing to do with the Fourteen 
Points. 

The mandatory system may have fulfilled the “no an- 
nexation ” pledges as regards the natives. But it did not fulfil 
them as regards Germany. 


Surely, in judging a contract which one party says has been 
broken, nobody can adduce as material what the other P 
may have been thinking in his private breast. (That is Hitlers 
pretext for half his broken premises.) Judgement can Only be 
given in what the protesting party, on a fair reading, must 
have supposed to be the meaning of the text. If President 
Wilson had meant to exclude Germany from colonial redistrj- 
bution, he should have said, “A free, open-minded and 
impartial settlement of all colonial claims except those of 
Germany.” But he did not so say ; he couldn’t have got away 
with it, in the then relatively undisillusioned state of public 
feeling. When he said “all,” the Germans were bound to 
believe he meant “all.” 


This is written against the grain, for I do not believe 
Germany should have colonies. But one owes a more 
scrupulous fairness to one’s opponents than to one’s own side, 
Or are we to debase our level of justice to the Nazi standard 
too?—Yours faithfully, FREDA Wutrr, 

14 Hammersmith Terrace, W. 6. 


“THE TIMES ” 
[To the Editor of THr SpEcTAror] 


S1R,—If there is a real danger of the German executive basing 
their policy on an erroneous conviction that this country 
will default on its guarantees in Eastern Europe rather than 
go to war, it follows that the most dangerous institution 
in this country, perhaps in Europe, is The Times newspaper, 
It seems to me to be a matter of the greatest urgency that 
this terrible danger should be neutralised by prompt and 
effective measures. 


The danger arises, not from the opinions which The Times 
is, of course, as free to express as any other organ, but from 
the widespread belief abroad that these opinions and the 
hints and nuances which accompany them represent as in a 
kind of secret code the effective views of our own executive. 
This belief could, and surely should without a moment’s 
delay, be largely dispelled by means of an official pronounce- 
ment on the subject made by a responsible member of the 
Cabinet and the repeated broadcasting of that pronouncement 
in all the B.B.C.’s foreign broadcasts.—Yours, &c., 

16 Buckland Crescent, OweEN BaARFIELD. 

Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 


LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Sir W. Beach Thomas is quite wrong in describing 
the area by St. David’s Head in Pembrokeshire—offered to 
the National Trust—as “this bit of England beyond Wales.” 
The area known under this tourist-beguiling title is in South 
Pembrokeshire: St. David’s Head is in North Pembrokeshire, 
and close by is St. David’s Cathedral, which every Welshman 
will resent having transplanted to any part of England, this 
side or beyond Wales.—Yours, &c., R. WILLCOCKS. 


VIEWS ON MR. JOYCE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—I am surprised to read the impertinent note in your 
last’ issue which is offered as a review of Finnegans 
Wake. I fully appreciate the impossibility of writing a 
satisfactory notice of this difficult book in the short time 
since advance copies were issued, but surely even a pre- 
liminary note—which I hope Mr. Verschoyle’s is—might have 
been more respectful to the author of Ulysses and more 
useful to your readers. 


If Mr. Verschoyle found himself quite incapable of under- 
standing the book, he might have gone to some such well- 
known source as Edmund Wilson’s Axel’s Castle, where 
he would have learnt something of the plan of the book and 
the reasons for its peculiar language. Your readers are 
entitled to know that Joyce is not merely playing the fool. 
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I have not yet read the book, though I have had my copy 
for some days. I have, however, read in it sufficiently to 
realise that the language difficulty is not so serious as it 
appears at first sight, and I have already found a great deal 
that is significant and beautiful. I believe that it is a book 
that demands from such a paper as yours, Sir, a more critical 
and authoritative opinion than Mr. Verschoyle offers. 

There are many of us who consider Mz. Joyce the greatest 
writer and influence in English literature today, and we cannot 
be satisfied that The Spectator should dismiss his latest work 
with less than a column of apparently complete antipathy by 
a writer who has not even troubled to explain what the book 
js about or why it has its particular texture. 

I am not suggesting blind reverence for a great name ; but 
I am suggesting that a book should be judged in relation to 
its aim and that Mr. Verschoyle either has not grasped that 
or has deliberately and contemptuously refused to take it into 
consideration. At least the great name should protect Mr. 
Joyce from such cavalier treatment.—Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 

Manor House, Bignor, Pulborough, Sussex. 


[The fact that “there are many of us” who consider Mr. 
Joyce “the greatest writer and influence in English literature ” 
is a very insufficient reason for imposing silence on competent 
critics who happen to take a radically different view of 
Mr, Joyce.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


THE FINAL WORDSWORTH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Your reviewer’s words that the later letters of Words- 
worth contain—“ remarks on his own poetry ; glimpses of his 
kindness to young writers who sent him their poems ”—are 
borne out by a letter which I have in my possession written 
by the poet to my grandfather, William Mason, the young 
Vicar of Normanton, in October, 1846. 

I venture to send you a copy. 

Rydal Mount, Ambleside. 
Dear SIR, 

Allow me to thank you for your spirited verses, and the compli- 
ment they convey. It was expedient that some melancholy objects 
should be encountered in my voyage as a set off to the rest, and 
therefore Saturn was naturally enough selected, though perhaps 
with some injustice. Hoping that my poetry may continue to 
interest you as you in so lively a manner describe, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Your obliged 
Wm. WorDSWorRTH. 


The last of the “spirited verses,” which were dedicated 
“to the Poet Wordsworth on a passage in the Prologue to 
Peter Bell,’ runs thus: 


“Sweet Poet of the Crescent Boat, 
I love thy tale of Peter Bell, 
And all of thine I ever read 
Improves the heart, informs the head. 
Sweet moralist, fare well.” 


This mention of “the Crescent Boat” recalls the opening - 


stanzas of the Prologue, which—written in 1819—might well 
find a place in a Victorian “ Anthology of Flight”: 
<¢ There’s something in a flying horse, 
There’s something in a huge balloon ; 
But through the clouds I'll never float 
Untill I have a little Boat 
For shape just like the Crescent-moon. 


“Up goes my Boat among the Stars 
Through many a breathless field of light, 
Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her ; 
Up goes my little Boat so bright.” 


—Yours faithfully, E. M. JACKSON Mason. 
Harmony Hill, Reigate. 


THE BURNING OF WASHINGTON 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 
Sirn,—In a recent discussion on the burning of Washington 
in the War of 1812-15, in The Spectator, no allusion is made 
to the fact that it was executed in retaliation for the burning 
of Toronto, the young capital of Upper Canada early in the 
war. For then an American Fleet, carrying a strong armed 
force, crossed the Lake, and, finding Toronto weakly defended, 
drove off the defenders, set fire to the Government buildings 
and documents of the town, and sailed away. So much in 


brief. Another incident which aroused vindictive feelings 
cccurred later in the war, and the American Colonel 
Maculloch being forced to evacuate the little town of Newark, 
former capital of Upper Canada, and consisting of some 200 
houses, besides churches and public buildings, for no strategic 
reason whatever, with half-hour’s notice burnt the town, 
driving some 500 people, mostly women and children, out 
into the zero temperature of a Canadian winter night. 

He was reprimanded for this, but was kept at his post. But 
if the Washington bonfire was justified as a_ retaliatory 
measure, it was most foolish in policy, on account of the New 
Eng anders, who had refused to take any part in the Invasion 
of Canada, and, fortunately for Great Britain, remained 
practically neutral—Yours faithfully, A. G. BRADLEY. 


GERMANS BY RACE 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—You say, on May 12th, that the democracies clung to 
the belief that Herr Hitler’s aim was “simply to extend 
the frontiers of the Reich till all contiguous German-speaking 
peoples were brought within them,” and you appear to 
consider that to be a reasonable and proper aim. In the 
House of Commons, on April 3rd, the Prime Minister said, 
“At that time (September, 1938) it was possible to quote 
to those who held that view (that Herr Hitler aimed at 
domination) the assurances that had been given to me, and 
not to me only, but to the world, that the foreign policy 
of the German Government was limited, that they had no 
wish to dominate other races, and that all they wanted was 
to assimilate Germans living in territory adjacent to their 
country. We were told that when that was done that was 
to be the end, and there were to be no more territorial 
ambitions to be satisfied.” And in the same debate Sir John 
Simon said, “It is this departure from the racial principle 
by which the German policy was said to be confined which 
has so stirred the world.” 

Who are the Germans living in territory adjacent to 
Germany proper in the eyes of yourself and the Prime 
Minister to be “assimilated,” and what does “the racial 
principle” which Sir John Simon appears to accept as so 
reasonable really mean? 

More than half the Swiss people speak German, and are 
by race unquestionably German. So are the Alsatians and 
the Luxembourgers. A strong case could be made out for 
considering about half the Belgians and all the Dutch as 
coming under the same category. The argument would not 
need to be pushed very much further to include the Danes. 

Are all or any of these peoples fit subjects for “ assimila- 
tion” by Germany?—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED BEESLY. 

Letcombe Bowers, Wantage. 


THE BICYCLE IN WARTIME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—How are important civilian workers, particularly those 
in factories producing food or war supplies, going to get to 
work if war comes? 

A single enemy bomb can cripple transport services—par- 
ticularly those depending on electricity—and prevent thousands 
of people from “carrying on.” Moreover, even if all were 
quiet, shortage of fuel owing to military requirements would 
greatly reduce normal transport facilities. 

As one who has witnessed warfare in many parts of the 
world in the past 25 years, and has seen some 250 air raids 
in Spain alone, I maintain that our old friend the bicycle 
is the answer to the enemy. 

I would suggest to members of A.R.P. Committees up and 
down the country that a bicycle is as essential a part of the 
equipment of every citizen as a respirator. The cyclist can 
go round bomb craters which would bring four-wheeled traffic 
to a standstill, and can take circuitous routes to work avoid- 
ing traffic blocks of military or ambulance convoys. The 
Government, on their part, should, if necessary, compel em- 
ployers to provide adequate bicycle “parks” for the mobile 
legions of public-spirited civilians ——Yours faithfully, 

G. N. MARSHALL, Commander. 
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CAN DEMOCRACY 


DEFEND ITSELF ? 


By R. CG. K. ENSOR 


EVENTS run so fast nowadays, pawns and even larger pieces 
are removed from the international chess-board with such 
rapid and ruthless dexterity, that to body forth at any given 
moment a critique of the game as a whole has become a 
task no less risky than arduous. Whoever essays it must take 
his pen and write quickly indeed ; and even so history may 
cutstrip him. Sir Arthur Salter has been comparatively 
fortunate. The zero hour for his. book fell on April 2oth. 
Since then there have come about the Italo-German alliance 
and the Anglo-Turkish alliance. But neither of these changed 
the stream of tendency. 

Inscribed here on a motto-page before the preface is a 
question by Abraham Lincoln: “Must a Government, of 
necessity, be too strong for the liberties of its people, or too 
weak to maintain its own existence?” Lincoln’s own war 
was thought to have given the answer in favour of democracy ; 
so was the War of 1914-18. But were the tests conclusive? 
Both were long wars ; and the latter, at all events, furnished 
a presumption, perhaps a proof, that, when democracies have 
got their second wind, the spirit of their free peoples can 
sustain the ordeal of exhaustion better than that of peoples 
despotically governed. But will wars always be long? Will 
the chance to get a second wind again be vouchsafed? There 
was no such chance for the beaten side in 1866, and none, 
effectively, in 1870-71 ; nor would there have been in 1914, had 
the battle of the Marne gone otherwise. It is obvious that 
for a Blitzkrieg, a knock-out blow such as modern mechanical 
invention has made more feasible than it was even twenty-five 
years ago, an aggressive dictatorship, able to plan and spend 
without check and to time its stroke when it likes, has some 
very distinct advantages. Can British democracy counter 
them, and how? 

In trying to answer the question Sir Arthur Salter is able, 
in a very unusual degree, to draw on personal experiences— 
as a civil servant, an international official, a student of politics, 
and, lastly, an M.P. Is he urging the storage of food and 
raw materials against the shipping risks of war-time? He 
fought those very risks as Director of Ship Requisitioning 
during the last War. He saw the Ministry of Munitions at 
close quarters. For two years he was Secretary of the Repara- 
tions Committee. During nearly ten other years he was one of 
the highest League officials. For two years he has watched 
Members personally from his seat as an Independent Member 
of the House of Commons. He was one of the founders of the 
Air Raid Defence League. The degree of expert authority 
with which these different vantage-points entitle him to speak 
varies, of course, from one topic to another. But he is the 
kind of man to whom dictators in their own countries are 
careful to listen ; and there are some subjects, e.g., the storage 
of imports for reserve, on which the weight of his opinion is 
unsurpassed. 

The crux is that ever since the threat of the dictatorships 
developed, following Herr Hitler’s accession to power in 
Germany, there has been continual contradiction between the 
policies followed by the Government and those advocated by 
well-informed opinion outside it. Such a cleavage may not be 
unusual ; but what is unusual is that at virtually all the many 
points where events have been able to pronounce a subsequent 
verdict, the verdict has been against the Government. 
Ministers seem to have foreseen nothing, prepared nothing, 
gained no ground, parried no menace, save by way of tardy 
and reluctant concession (too often so belated as to be useless) 
to criticism which was right where they had been wrong. 
Seeing the advantage which a Government ordinarily enjoys 
over its Critics in respect of secret official information, such a 


wee By Sir Arthur. Salter, KCB. M.P. (Macmillan. 
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state of things must be, as indeed it has been, distinctly 
abnormal. Why has it occurred now? Why instead of 
Ministers leading the House of Commons has the House con- 
stantly been leading Ministers? 

Forget for a moment the record of foreign policy—a sphere 
in which even angels might err—and consider only that of 
defence preparations—a sphere in which often little more was 
needed than alertness and good business intellience. Here js 
Sir Arthur Salter’s account of a regularly recurring rhythm: 

In one after another of the defensive preparations the Govern- 
ment have first shown what the House has gradually realised to 
be inexcusable inertia. Then there has been a growing movement 
of indignation, to which the Government have first responded by 
saying, “ Never, never.” The protest has continued, and a few 
months later the Government have replied, “Not yet.” In yet 
another few months they have admitted the demand oof their 
critics in principle and taken some of the action demanded, though 
much too little and much too late. This was our experience with 
evacuation, with the reform of the Air Ministry, with the provi- 
sion of interceptors, with the purchase of food reserves, with the 
demand for a Ministry of Civilian Defence. 


It is difficult to see how that can be gainsaid, for the files 
of Hansard would support it in each case. When the book 
was set in type, the question of a Ministry of Supply had 
reached the “ Not yet” stage. Just in time for inclusion in a 
footnote it in turn reached the further stage, where the 
principle was admitted and action grudgingly taken upon a 
too narrow scale. 

What are the causes? Sir Arthur Salter considers them to 
be mainly personal. In a chapter of striking character-sketches 
he singles out Lord Baldwin as having, when in office and 
power, set an example of procrastination and head-in-the-sand. 
Starting from him, it infected the colleagues whom he chose, 
and finally showed itself in the Government at large as “a 
corporate mind which was more than the sum of varying indi- 
vidual minds, and a corporate judgement which influenced 
rather than reflected individual judgements.” One’ wonders 
how far this diagnosis is true. To the present reviewer the 
explanation of Ministerial torpors since 1932 has long seemed 
to be the absence of any alternative Ministry. That clear 
divergence from the practical working of the British system is 
perhaps a likelier root-cause than “original sin” in Mr. 
Baldwin or anybody else. The previous Ministry most in a 
similar position was Lord North’s. 

Mr. Chamberlain does not figure in the chapter of character- 
sketches. He has a chapter to himself. It is a vivid and not 
unsympathetic presentation. Account is taken of, his strong 
and his attractive sides no less than of his weaker and less 
pleasing ones. Sir Arthur says many striking, and some un- 
expected, things in his favour. But he closes—as who must 
not?—on a question mark. There are things in the Prime 
Minister’s record that make it very difficult for him to be 
accepted as leader of 4 united nation; and though he might 
yet cancel them by set-offs, will he? 

It would be an injustice to this book to represent it as 
concerned solely with the problem of Government leadership 
—or lack of leadership—in defence preparation. It starts by 
expounding the situation created by England’s loss of her 
island immunity, and the similar, though remoter, threat 
developing for America. It reviews the geography, the 
economics, the strength; the strategy and the groupings of the 
present Powers. It devotes 87 pages to studying collective 
security—why, it failed and how we could get back to it. 
It attempts (mdst difficult of all) to shape the foundations for 
a new peace, including a “draft manifesto of British policy.” 
Each of these sections is valuable, and embodies personal 
knowledge. Yet it remains true that the chapters on defence 
needs and the Government’s backwardness are the strongest 
part of the book. And it is to them, above all, that the 
presence of Lincoln’s question on the motto-page is relevant. 
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Sir Arthur Salter, sw. 
SECURITY 


Can we retrieve it? 
° Over 400 pages 8s. 6d. 


“He is blessed with a prose style which perfectly conveys the processes of a 
-balanced, lucid and cogent mind; his criticisms and recommendations carry the 
light of personal knowledge and experience; his censure is sober and unrhetorical. 
_. . The result is a classic of its kind; an Intelligent Man’s Guide through the 
blunders of yesterday to the crisis of to-day and the dawn of reason which will, 
one hopes, break through the clouds some day.”—Yorkshire Post. 
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BARBARA WILLARD Personal Effeets 


A sparkling novel of a family whose pride goes before a nasty fall. 7s. 6d. 


FRANK MaeDERMOT Theobald Wolfe Tone 


A scholarly yet lively account of the romantic career of the famous Irish 
_ revolutionary and diarist. Illustrated. 15s. 


GENERAL C. G. DAWES 
A Journal of Reparations 


‘An authentic contemporary account of a problem of outstanding diffieulty in 


the post-war years. With forewords by Lord Stamp and Dr. H. Briining. 
Illustrated. 21s. 


COLIN CLARK A Critique of Russian Statistics 


The general purpose of this investigation is to collate and test Russian 
statistics by tests of internal consistency and by comparison with statistics of 


the external world. 6s. 
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THE INJURED WORKMAN 


Worknien’s Compensation. Vol. 1. Social and Political 
Development. By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., and Professor 
Hermann Levy. (Oxford University Press. 10s.) 

As long ago as 1880 Mr. Gladstone carried through Parlia- 

ment the Employers’ Liability Act, which represented the first 

legislative attempt to compensate the workman for injuries 
received in the course of his employment. The original 

Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed three years before 

the present century began. Since then the who!e subject has 

been thoroughly investigated by Departmental Committees 
both before and after the War. There have been no fewer than 
twelve amending statutes, to say nothing of a constant suc- 
cession of abortive private Members’ Bills. Yet it is safe to 
say that no one is satisfied with the present system. Four 
debates have taken place during the lifetime of the present 

Parliament. On each occasion nearly all the speakers have 

been severely critical of the existing state of the law. A Royal 

Commission has now been set up to investigate facts which 

are sufficiently well known already. 

Why is it that so great a lapse of time and so heavy an 
expenditure of Parliamentary energy should have failed to 
produce a more satisfactory result? Why is it, indeed, that 
after fifty-nine years of inquiry and experiment we should 
compare unfavourably in this respect with almost all Conti- 
nental countries? To these questions Sir Arnold Wilson and 
Professor Hermann Levy have sought to provide an answer. 
Their first volume purports only to deal with the history of 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, but the recommendations 
which they will make in Volume II are already tolerably clear. 
Our legislation, they believe, has proceeded on a wrong 
principle. Instead of making compensation for industrial 
accidents a part of our social services, we have contented our- 
selves with laying a statutory liability upon industrialists, 
leaving the workman to enforce his rights as best he can 
against his employer, or, more frequently, the insurance com- 
pany. The companies scramble for business. Over-competition 
in an over-crowded market increases overhead costs. Conse- 
quently little more than 60 per cent. of the amount paid in 
premiums finds its way into the pockets of those for whose 
benefit the Acts were designed. The advocates of a State 
system, who believe that thereby the scale of payments would 
be raised without imposing a substantially greater burden upon 
industry, will find much material in this book. Unfortunately, 
no one has yet worked out the cost of an alternative method. 
This is a calculation to which no doubt Sir Arnold Wilson and 
Professor Levy will address themselves in their next instal- 
ment, 

Apart from this fundamental issue, there are other urgent 
problems familiar to all those who have to do with Workmen’s 
Compensation. They are admirably dealt with in this volume. 
In particular, a great deal of information has been collected on 
the subject of compulsory insurance. Except in the coa!- 
mining industry, employers are under no statutory obligation 
to insure. It frequently happens that workmen or, in fatal 
cases, their dependants, are deprived of their rights under the 
Acts by the insolvency of the firm for which they have worked. 
The Holman Gregory Commission in 1920 arrived at the con- 
clusion that “it is necessary for the protection of workmen, 
and not contrary to the interests of the employers themselves, 
that those who are unable safely to carry the risk should be 
compelled to insure.” The Home Secretary of the day re- 
fused to embody this recommendation in the Act of 1923 on 
the ground that either employer would thereby be placed at 
the mercy of insurance companies, or there would need to be 
some measure of State control over private insurance business. 
This decision was taken, not as Sir Arnold Wilson seems to 
think, by the Coalition Government, but by the Administra- 
tion which followed it. The responsibility must be shared by 
succeeding Governments, all of whom have neglected to 
legislate on this subject, and have thus perpetuated an in- 
defensible state of affairs. Every motorist is compelled to 
insure against third-party risks. The injured workman has no 
less need of protection than the injured pedestrian. 

The authors have done their work with amazing thorough- 
ness. They have searched through the evidence given before 
the successive inquiries, summarised the outstanding Parlia- 
mentary debates, and even tabulated the unsuccessful amend- 
ments proposed in Committee. It is difficult to recall any 
occasion when the development of a form of social legisla- 
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tion has been traced with such scrupulous care. One jg left 
with the reflection that a great burden of responsibility rests 
upon those who initiate a new departure. Once they have 
adopted certain principles, the draftsmen of later generations 
are reluctant to start again at the beginning. It 1s so much 
easier to build on the foundations already established. Eye, 
since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain carried the first Workmen's 
Compensation Act, reformers have contented themselves with 
occasional adaptations and improvements of the structure 
which he then erected. 

Sir Arnold Wilson himself contributes a preface contain;¥; 
a general survey of the growth of provision for compensation, 
Since this book is designed in part for laymen, it is to be re. 
gretted that he did not refer more fully to the position of the 
workman who is injured by reason of his employer’s negli. 
gence or breach of statutory duty. As thé law now stands, a 
claimant must elect between bringing an action or applying for 
compensation. If he accepts payments under the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts he forfeits his right to sue for damages, 
In most cases, of course, the sum recoverable by the latter 
method will be very much the larger. It not infrequently 
happens that a workman takes what is offered by way cf 
having obtained legal advice, and 
possibly without appreciating the extent of his rights under the 
common law. 

The authors conclude with the statement that “those who 
regard the Parliamentary system as the best machinery for 
remedying social evils will be the first to admit that in the 
matter of Workmen’s Compensation it has failed.” In a sense 
this comment is not unfair. But it might with advantage be 
amplified. The fault has not been with Parliament itself, for 
the impetus to reform has not been lacking in the House of 
Commons. Private members, however, have only restricted 
opportunities of legislation, and it is not easy for them to 
initiate and carry through complicated and _ far-reaching 
measures. The real resistance has come not from the legis- 
lature, but from the executive. The demand for change often 
begins on the back benches. It is rarely effective unless 
Ministers can be prevailed upon to shape and introduce the 
new measures required. The present unsatisfactory state of 
compensation law is a reproach to all the Governments which 
have held office since the War. DINGLE Foor. 


THE CONDITION OF EUROPE 
Guide to Modern Wickedness. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber 

and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
Mk. JoaD is, in my opinion (since I generally happen to agree 
with him), doing good service by his books on what Carlyle 
might have called the condition-of-Europe question. That 
this condition is about as bad as it can be will be disputed by 
hardly anyone. “In 1938 there was scarcely a morning upon 
which one’s paper did not record some fresh manifestation of 
human beastliness and cruelty.” There has been such a re- 
version to savagery, perfidy and every evil passion as no one 
of my generation ever expected to see. 

What is the cause? Was Spengler right in his Decline 
of the West? Are we witnessing the decline and fall of 
a civilisation—or, as he calls it, of a Kultur—a great epoch 
dying painfully and slowly? It is possible. Those who 
know enough history not to confound the Dark Ages with 
the Middle Ages are aware that the extinction of classical 
civilisation was followed by five or six hundred years of 
barbarism and misery. Another great war in our time might 
turn the scale and make recovery impossible ; but there need 
not be another great war. 

Thucydides saw the same things happening in Greece, and 
he sums up the situation with his usual calm judgement: 
“War and revolution brought upon Greece many terrible 
calamities, such as have been and always will be while human 
nature remains the same, but which are more or less aggra- 
vated and differ in character with every new combination of 
circumstances. In peace and prosperity both States and 
individuals are actuated by higher motives, because they do 
not fall under the dominion of tyrannous necessities; but 
war, which takes away the comfortable provision of daily 
life, is a hard master, and tends to assimilate men’s characters 
to their conditions.” The north-western European group, 
and its offshoots beyond the seas, have hitherto escaped the 
full blast of these demoralising conditions, which have made 
the rest of the Continent what we see it today. 
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Democracy 
and Socialism 


ARTHUR ROSENBERG 
Formerly Professor of History in the University of Berlin 


The story of the evolution of modern democracy and socialism. 
A book of permanent as well as highly topical interest, for it 
js an important historical contribution to present discussions 
about Democracy, containing a very clear and objective | 
analysis of democracy and going fundamentally into many | 
of the problems which are exercising progressive minds to-day. | 
12s 6d net 








BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. W. SEYMOUR 


A fascinating collection of personal accounts of life on active | 
service from the stately days of Charles II to the last Victorian | 
‘small wars.’ Extracts from records, diaries and letters of | 
men and women who took part in history and themselves | 
fashioned it and who set down what they saw, endured, and | 
sometimes enjoyed. Those who’ve read Rifleman Harris will | 
realise something of the attraction of this book. 12s 6d net 


On Active Service 





Great Engineers 


Proressok CONRAD MATSCHOSS 


Brilliant short biographies of great engineers through the 
ages, which together form a first-rate history of engineering. 
‘I welcome this book, which is the first modern 
attempt I remember to give an intelligent, non-technical 
account of some of the greatest engineers, and of their most 
important achievements’. Daily Herald | 
With 44 Plates. 





12s 6d net | 





Tools and the Man 


W. B. WRIGHT 


A guide by one of the foremost authorities to recent work 
on the Stone Age and to what is known rather than 
imagined regarding early man. A study of his weapons, 
life and art. Fully Illustrated. 12s 6d net 





Death i is NOT the End 


. ABDY COLLINS 


This book is a Pe Poe successful attempt to present the 
whole case for survival simply and briefly. It analyses 
and classifies the evidence in such a way as to surprise 
the most informed reader with its strength. 38 6d net 
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ALFRED STEVENS 


Architectural Sculptor, Painter and Designer; a Biography 
with new material by KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW, 
and a Preface by D. S. MACCOLL. 


42 illustrations, 21s. net. 


3ASIL) DE Setincourt (Observer): ‘“ Alfred 
Stevens was both in technical accomplishment and 
spiritual outlook a companion of the great of all 
time. He died in 1875, and to-day, after more than 
sixty years, Mr. Towndrow tells us for the first 
time completely the story of his life and his life- 
work; an amazing, really a dumbfounding story. 

“ Stevens’ name, is known, has long 
been known, in a restricted circle. But this book 
releases him at last for us all in a revelation which 
has many thrills and a pervading sense of vicarious 
humiliation.” 


NEW YORK 
PANORAMA 


by various hands, with a brilliant introductory chapter by 
SUSAN ERTZ. 12s. 6d. net. 
Country Life: “ This is that rare thing, a book 
which is by itself in its sphere, standing out from 
among its competitors. It is very fully illustrated, 
and there are some remarkable photographs; it has 
extraordinary solidity, authority and interest. 


“A really important book for the reader who 
would understand the most cosmopolitan yet at the 
same time the most American of all cities.” 


PHILOSOPHER'S 
HOLIDAY 


by IRWIN EDMAN. 10s. net. 


Truth: “A riper scholarship than Professor 
Edman’s could not be found, but it has a magical 
glitter of youth about it which is all too often and 
too sadly lacking in our own pundits. That is to 
say, it has wit which has not the slightest odour 
of crusted port and oak panelling, and it has 
criticism without malice, both things almost impos- 
sible of achievement by academic age or even middle 


JEAN RHYS 


age. 
“GOOD MORNING MIDNIGHT”’ 7s. 6d. net. 

Birmingham Post: “ Writing with considerable 
skill, the author of the successful Voyage in the 
Dark here presents sufficient of the life story of a 
sad and sentimental woman. .. . There is a general 
view of Bohemian Paris, and cafe and studio life 
are given in a brilliant cross-section. The book 
has original qualities, its grimness is fascinating and 
the perceptive nonchalance of Sasha’s renunciation 
becomes, in the final impression, an intensely moving 
experience.” 
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It is difficult to review a book so discursive and chaotic as 
this. Quidquid agunt homines—Mr. Joad has taken ll 
modern society for his province. He becomes almost petu- 
lant over the defacement of the beauty of our country, and 
the barbaric noisiness and vulgarity of modern life. We are, 
he thinks, as a nation, wilfully ignorant as well as naturally 
stupid; in France civilisation goes much further down the 
social scale. Our character is partially redeemed by our 
kindliness and tolerance, in. which we are superior to conti- 
nental nations, and by our belief in fair-play. This estimate 
vi our national character is not generally held abroad. 
Foreigners think us cunning and hypocritical. “The English,” 
said Mark Twain, “are mentioned in the Bible. Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” I agree with Mr. 
Joad, though I share his fear that if we were as severely tried 
as some other nations have been, our good nature could not 
be entirely relied upon. 


On the curse of totalitarian nationalism he speaks with no 
uncertain voice. It is an anachronism, whether it takes the 
form of militant imperialism or of fissiparous sectionalism. If 
we cannot be good cosmopolitans, we might at least be good 
Europeans. But nothing short of an invasion from another 
planet would bring us together. We are tearing each other 
to pieces like the little Greek States. 


He is quite uncompromising in his denunciation of the 
supreme folly of war. We went to war in 1914, though Ger- 
many had no wish to fight either England or France, for 
two objects: “to end war” and “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” We won that war, though we were in great 
danger, and as Bishop Creighton said, we are in the most pre- 
caricus position of any of the Great Powers. A single defeat 
would reduce us to the position of a rather larger Holland. 

’ And as for the objects for which we fought, surely no more 
complete disillusionment was ever recorded in history. 


Mr. Joad even goes the length of suggesting that if we 
frankly renounced war as an instrument of policy, and dis- 
armed ourselves, we should be “as safe as Denmark.” But 
Denmark and the other small States of Europe do not feel at 
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all safe; and it must be remembered that though wars be. 
tween powerful nations are almost equally ruinous for Victors 
and vanquished, an attack upon a wealthy and defenceless 
neighbour need not be bad business. There is not a spark of 
chivalry in the dictatorships, and treaties are mere scraps of 
paper. There is no salvation except in a change of heart, Jt 
is one of the strong points in Mr. Joad’s survey that he empha- 
sises this. 

A change of heart means a return to religion, and religion, 
means Christianity, for we can no more start a new religion 
than we can build a tree. The author is too severe upon the 
Church of England, which he thinks is moribund. The 
Church of England is the English form of Christianity, as 
amorphous, illogical, undisciplined and fundamentally right- 
minded as the nation which it represents. It is very signifi- 
cant that there is no Church party—no “Centre” party—in 
this country. The Church has no influence in politics, be- 
cause it represents all parties or none. Its vigour is in inverse 
ratic to the comfort and complacency. of the nation. When 
all seems to be going well, God is forgotten ; Jeshurun waxes 
fat and kicks. But since the War, in spite of the small con- 
gregations on Sunday—and they are not everywhere so small 
as our author supposes—there has been a distinct revival of 
religion in several European countries, our own included. The 
young people are no longer irreligious, though many of them 
prefer to attach themselves to new movements, like Frank 
Buchman’s Groups. 

Mr. Joad might also have noticed that among 
prominent men of letters, both in England and France, 
it is becoming fashionable not only to profess Christianity, 
but to choose the most dogmatic and authoritative form 
of Christianity, the Roman Church. However unwelcome the 
defection of many brilliant men and women may be to Angli- 
cans like myself, the significance of this return to orthodox 
tradition is a symptom of great importance. Our author 
should welcome this, since in his opinion nothing but reli- 
gious conviction can save civilisation. He agrees with the 
best Christian philosophy in holding that God reveals him- 
self in what are often called the absolute or intrinsic values, 
the validity of which is objective, independent of subjective 
The mythical element in Church 
formularies, which is a scandal to him, is not the foundation 
of faith, but a product of faith among those who do not 
think scientifically. It is hardly possible to cut out the 
supports round which so much emotional piety has_ twined 
itself, but the tyranny of the dead hand has teen much 
relaxed. 

W. R. INGE. 


TEMPORARY EXTINGUISHMENT 


Eyewitness in Czechoslovakia. 
(Harrap. tos. 6d.) 


It was the tragedy of the Czechs that their significance for 
the rest of Europe was understood too late. No permanent 
British newspaper correspondent was sent to Prague before 
1938 ; no close or direct contact with Czech public opinion 
was either established or apparently expected on the part of 
the British Legation. In the political and intellectual isolation 
which the Czechs now suffer in the Third Reich, they are at 
least spared the prospect of their cause being espoused 
posthumously. 

Mr. Alexander Henderson, besides being Daily Herald corre- 
spondent, was also editor-in-chief of the Central European 
News Agency in Prague, which brought him into direct as 
well as semi-official contact with Czechosiovak Governmental 
quarters. He gives the full story of the unmaking of Czecho- 
slovakia from March, 1938, to March, 1939. Although he 
throws little new light on the September crisis, the first-hand 
details which he is able to give of the activities of the Runciman 
Mission are hardly such as to explain Lord Runciman’s subse- 
quent elevation to the Cabinet. But then Mr. Henderson 
omits all mention of Lord Runciman’s report, which appeared 
at a moment so_ well-calculated to convince a_ section 
of British public opinion of the advantage of a course 
of action which has subsequently proved so disastrous 
for all concerned. 

His chapters on the situation in Czechoslovakia during the 
September crisis should remind those who. incredible as it 


By Alexander Henderson. 
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EYEWITNESS 
IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Daily Herald Correspondent in Prague, 
gives “ the fullest and most graphic account that has yet appeared 
of the Sudetenland agitation from its beginnings, the Runciman 
mission, and the Henlein Putsch,” says DONALD CARSWELL in Fohn 
g’London’s. “Most interesting,” says The Times Lit. Sup. is the 
chapter written after the German invasion of March last. Remark- 
able Nazi propaganda methods are also disclosed. (10/6 net) 





WE SAW IT HAPPEN 


Thirteen Correspondents of the New York Times present “history | 
in the raw.” The London Correspondent has some scathing com- 
ments on “ The British Way”; G. E. R. Gedye tells of adventures | 
in Central Europe; the Sacco-Vanzetti case is fully discussed, as 
well as the scandal of the Scottsboro’ negro boys. America is 
thrown under a searchlight. (8/6 net) 


THE ENGLISH MISS 


ALICIA PERCIVAL. Book Society Recommendation. The progress of 
education for girls in the last 100 years. “I warmly recommend 
it. A fascinating theme, and Miss Percival has dealt with it in a 
clever and thorough manner.”—HAROLD NICOLSON (Daily Telegraph). 

(Illus. 10/6 net) 
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CENTRAL BANKING | 


3y M. H. De Kock, Ph.D. (//arvard), Deputy Governor 
of South African Reserve Bank. VV "ith a Foreword by 
Jouannes Postmus, Governor of South African Reserve 
Bank. 15s. 


The author surveys the whole field of central banking both from 
the theoretical and the pr actical points of view. After tracing 
the evolution and rise of central banking, he gives a_ detailed 
outline of all the important functions and operations of central 
banks, the principal aims of monetary policy, the various methods 
or instruments of credit control, the administration and con- 
stitution of central banks, and the recent trends in central banking. 


DICTATORSHIP OR ee 
By W. D. Srewarr. . 6d. 
The course of dictatorship and democracy is traced diame the 
successive periods with particular reference to the changes brought 
about by the Reformation, the French Revolution and_ the 
Industrial Revolution. The author deals in more detail with the 
movements which have produced the Russian, Italian and German 
systems, and his treatment of the relationship of Church and 
State provokes a more critical examination of the place-of these 
in the scheme of things. 


MUNICIPAL SELF - GOVERNMENT IN |B | 
BRITAIN : A Study of the Practice of Local Govern- | 
ment in ten of the larger British Cities 

President of the 





Monracu Harris, Inter- 


By GEORGE 
national Union of Local 


Under the direction of a committee, the 


author has made a study 
of the questions: “Is the Modern town council in the larger 
cities of Great Britain an organ of genuine self-government? 
If so, how does it use its freedom? For this purpose he has 
personally investigated the practice of local government in eight 
English and two Scottish cities and the relation of the local 
councils to the central government. Included are comparisons 
with the practice in foreign countries. 
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I LIVED INA 
DEMOCRACY 


Norah C. James 


“She gives us a lively and not unenthusiastic 
picture of the promiscuous post-war world of 
the superior young : she also introduces us to 
a pleasanter world in which Left Wing politics 
and literature overlapped.” 

Robert Lynd in News Chronicle. 


THE SURGEON 


GOES TO SEA 
I. G. Briggs 


Dr. Briggs has doctored on liners and cargo 
boats all over the world: in strange places, 
with stranger adventures and the strangest 
cases. 10/6 net 


12/6 net 


PRICES s WAGES 
IN ENGLAND 


From the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century 
Vol. I. Price Tables: Mercantile Era 


Sir William Beveridge 


With the collaboration of L. Liepmann, 
F. J. Nicholas, M. E. Rayner, M. Wretts- 
Smith and others 


Based on contemporary documents and on a 
series of prices recorded year by year, this book 
aims to present a history of prices and wages 
in England as part of a co-ordinated scheme of 
parallel studies in other countries. 31/6 net 
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1938 


A Review of Public Events at Home and 
Abroad 


It is intended to assist all those who need in 
a handy form an accurate knowledge of the 
facts of recent history. 30/- net 
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may seem, need reminding that the Czechs were ready to 
fight and were prevented from doing so. The story of the 
Czech mobilisation after Godesberg is one of the most moving 
in the book. Mr. Henderson is at his best in his descriptive 
passages. The account he gives of the post-Munich Republic 
is necessarily the most interesting, being the most new ; but 
if Mr. Henderson’s official position gave him special access to 
information, it has also caused him to leave much unsaid. 

The description he gives of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia in its 
hey-day as Carpatho-Ukraine—the Ukrainian Piedmont—is 
both amusing and vivid ; and at first sight seems to belie his 
own conclusions that “the movement for the creation of an 
independent Great Ukraine must be taken seriously.” The 
Germans, though they :aet with universal obsequiousness 
(“Only German visitors are really welcomed by the authori- 
ties”), and the sincerest form of flattery (“Against the im- 
pressive background of nature and of ancient ways and 
traditions, the ‘smart tricks of Nazi political propaganda, 
slavishly imitated by the Ukrainians seemed of an upstart 
vulgarity ”) were faced by immense difficulties, not the least 
of which were the extremely primitive character of the in- 
habitants and the exorbitant cost of autonomy. Federalisation 
of the Republic meant an immediate deficit in the budgets of 
Chust and Bratislava of £2 million and £7 million respectively, 
while vast capital expenditure was the condition, without 
which German interest hardly repaid itself. Mr. Henderson 
just hints at the international implications of German’s appa- 
rent surrender of her Ukrainian plans in the sentence: “A 
dangerous day for Britain and France will come should the 
Nazis decide that the dream of colonising the Ukraine, of 
making it a German dominion, is a dream that can never be 
made a reality.” 

Eyewitness in Czechoslovakia adequately describes events 
in the first and second Republic: its weakness is its limitation. 
Mr. Henderson fails to put either the first or the second 
Republic in its international setting. For this reason he is 
unable to give any explanation why the Germans occupied 
Bohemia and Moravia in March. His previous chapters give 
no hint that the occupation was necessitated by the internal 
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state of affairs in Czechoslovakia, even though Mr. Henderson 
admits that ever since Munich the Czechs had “been fight- 
ing a rearguard action, delaying the consolidation of Germany’; 
grip on Central Europe at every possible point.” Since, how. 
ever, in the last resort, it was obvious that Prague could b, 
forced to obey Berlin, much less was required for a German 
which anticipated a peaceful future, than this profound shock 
to the whole of European opinion. Mr. Henderson ends his 
pre-March epilogue with the quotation from a Czech official: 
“It should be generally recognised, and immediately ang 
officially declared, that the essential condition for all negotia. 
tions with Germany must be the evacuation of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia by the Nazis.” 
SHIELA GRANT Durr, 


MR. SPENDER AND OTHERS 


The Still Centre. By Stephen Spender. (Faber. 6s.) 
Several Observations. By Geoffrey Grigson. (Cresset Press.. 5s.) 
Inner Landscape. By May Sarton. (Cresset Press. §s.) 
Letter to a Comrade. By Joy Davidman. (Oxford University 
Press. 9s.) 
It is six years since Mr. Spender published his first volume 
of poems. Since then he has published books of literary 
criticism, of short stories, of political journalism ; a verse play 
and a long poem; and a few poems in various periodicals, 
The total impression of these diverse activities has been one 
of laboured and uncertain growth, seemingly hampered by 
private misgivings and a divided mind. Inevitably Mr, 
Spender has been censured for lacking the facile cocksureness 
of his simpler comrades ; but to do this is to misunderstand 
his poetic gifts. Mr. Spender’s poems proceed from an inner 
antinomy, a grit within his shell. He quarrels with himself 
in an endless civil war, as Yeats did. The victories and the 
defeats are his poetry. 

I write in this personal way because Mr. Spender is one 
of the most personal of poets. He has very little direct vision. 
His eye does not play eagerly over the objective scenery, as 
Mr. MacNeice’s does. He lacks Mr. Auden’s sense of the 
mass and movement and tone of people. The manner of his 
poems is not so much a style as a calligraphy, an intimate 
linear gesture. The objects in his poems have been received, 
digested and transformed by his own feelings before they are 
introduced into his verse ; as such, they have no existence in 
their own right. And where a scene is sketched directly, the 
images are generalised and conventional: 

“In the green meadows, girls in their first 
Summer dresses, play.” 
The meadows are green, the girls wear summer dresses, and 
they play. It is almost a shorthand notation. 

Mr. Spender has four type-poems, which he writes 
repeatedly: a simple evocation of mood (by “ simple ” I mean, 
certainly not “easy,” but “without complexity”), a cere- 
monious praising of great and noble men, a closely-woven 
self-scrutiny, and an enunciation of generalised pity which 
begins in a dragging, depressed rhythm, and quickens with 
mounting evangelical excitement in rapid tempo to the 
rallentando finale of some vague and majestically sounding 
phrase: 

“The history theirs whose language is the sun.” 

It is this last type of poem which gained for Mr. Spender 
the popular legend of a romantic profile, and the sobriquet 
of “The Rupert Brooke of the Depression.” In spite of its 
undoubted skill, it concentrates and aggravates the weakness 
of phrase and feeling which is dispersed through the other 
poems and entirely overcome in the best of them. 

But whatever may be urged against Mr. Spender’s poems— 
the smallness of their compass, their preoccupation with a few 
familiar themes, a certain sponginess underfoot at times—they 
are nevertheless a great achievement. The ponderable weight 
and momentum of a full personality comes through them, not 
extenuated, not at any point ultimately concealed. In the 
romantic manner Mr. Spender puts himself in the arena ; and 
there he reveals the poetic stamina which can turn its own 
impurities to profit. There are moments when he speaks with 
the unforced dignity which had seemed to be the prerogative 
of Yeats: the kind of dignity which lies beneath layers of 
pretension and self-deceit, and which is won at the cost of 
their destruction. 
maturity of a poet with a long and uncomfortable road to 
travel before the clean bone of his verse is finally shaped ; its 


The Still Centre is, I think, the first 
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JUST OUT 


A NEW EDITION 
OF A FAMOUS BOOK 


Revised and Enlarged after 3 years 


THE 
HOME MARKET 


A BOOK 
OF FACTS ABOUT PEOPLE 


By Major G. Harrison and F, C. Mitchell and the 
Research Staff of The London Press Exchange Ltd., 
with a Foreword by Frank Pick 


xt 
WHAT THEY SAID 
ABOUT THE 1936 EDITION: 


‘Should be of interest to many besides adver- 
tisers; for it gives in plain figures a striking 
picture of the significant changes that are 
occurring in the population of Great Britain.’ 

The Times 


‘Can safely claim to go further . . . than any 
single work yet put on the market’ 
Yorkshire Observer 


‘Boldly and finely done’ The Listener 


‘A pioneer work . . . Right to the end of this 
book of dispassionate statistics are stories 
which throb with the pulsing beat of a busy 
nation” 

Daily Express 


‘As fascinating as a novel’ Sunday Express 


DO YOU KNOW 


@ Which 7 principal urban cities now 
contain nearly half the people of 
Great Britain ? 


@ That the average factory worker 
earns 64 /6 a week ? 


@ How much of these earnings is spent 
on food ? 


@ That great numbers of young people 
are deserting some regions of Great 
Britain, and where they are going? 


@ That 75% of the families of Great 
Britain are working-class people? 


@ That nearly a third of the women who 
work are employed in two industries? 


THIS BOOK TELLS YOU 


Everybody who bought the original edition of The 
Home Market, and many more who did not, will want 
to get a copy of THE HOME MARKET, 1939. It isa 
new book, full of new facts and figures that dissect the 
people of Great Britain from every point of view as 
potential customers for all manner of commodities. 
Every table has been revised in the light of the latest 
statistical information, here assembled and collated as 
in no other publication. 


12. 6.. NET 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LIMITED 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOUR 
IMPORTANT 
BOOK 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


New titles 
to be published shortly 


MAN IN REVOLT 15/- 


a Christian Anthropology by 

EMIL BRUNNER 
Man is a theological being. He has one characteristic 
which distinguishes him from all other creatures—he is 
a personal and responsible being! What is this respon- 
sible existence ? Where does it come from? What are 
its aims ? Why is man in rebellion against it? The key 
to the mystery can be found in “ Man in Revolt,” in which 
the author exhibits, in a masterly and illuminating way, 
the elements of truth and untruth in the Marxist, humanist 
and other anthropologies 


CHALLENGE OF CALAMITY 7'6 


A study of the Book of Job by 

The Rev. S. NOWELL-ROSTRON M.A. B.D. 

late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Vicar of Padding- 

ton, Whitehead Professor Homiletics at the London College 

of Divinity, commentator on “St. Paul’s First and Second 

Epistles to the Corinthians ” 
The wealth of differing commentaries becomes almost em- 
barrassing to the ordinary reader who may not have the 
time, and perhaps not the skill, te compare and judge 
between the various possibilities. This volume is prepared 
to supplement the Revised Version. Each verse has re- 
ceived consideration and is given what seems to be its 
true place and value in the narrative. By simple explan- 
atory paraphrase the text of the Bible is illuminated 


TYNDALE COMMEMORATION VOLUME 76 


edited by 
R. MERCER WILSON M.A. 


This book makes available in permanent form substantial 
parts of Tyndale’s New Testament of 1534. J. F. Mozley 
contributes a short life of Tyndale and J. R. Coates gives 
an account of his.influence on English literature. The 
reader will find in this commemoration volume not simply 
something about the. great translator and_ reformer, but 
his actual work, reproduced with the original spelling, 
punctuation and’ marginal. notes ef. his revised New Testa- 
ment, which he finished two years before he was condemned 
by the Inquisition : 


RADIANT FREEDOM 1», 3/6 

OLIVE WYON 

Illustrated by ANNE ROCHESTER. ; 
The life of Emma Pieezynska (1854-1927) was notable for 
its obedience to the dual call to “ faith and works.” Born 
in Switzerland, after her marriage she Jived for a time 
the life of the Polish nobility. Disillusionment came and 
with it spiritual awakening. She returned to Switzerland 
and gave her life to the cause of moral <.nd social better- 
ment. The real significance of Emma Pieczynska lies, 
however, in her quality of saintliness; for her, more than 
for most people, the “still small voice” was an ever- 


present reality ® 
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publication establishes Mr. Spender without doubt as one of 
the most considerable of living poets. 

By comparison with The Still Centre the other books under 
review all “ fluctuate about the lower levels.” Mr. Grigson’s 
collection (written in collaboration with the late Martin 
Boldero) is more mild than bitter, which may surprise those 
who would expect the founder of New Verse to produce 
something as militant as Roy Campbell’s Georgiad. However, 
Mr. Grigson understands his limitations as a poet and con- 
fines himself mainly to rendering what his eye observes. He 
sees “vigorous clocks gaze hard into the sky” and recalls: 

“How vigorously we talked of nothing with 
The countess and old white and pink and 
Wicked Strozzi! How we enjoyed our bridge with them, 
The scarlet nails drumming Tisch, Tisch, 
When the lead was wrong! ” 

Several Observations is picture-poetry, very pleasant to read, 
as quiet and sedative and well conducted as a Sunday after- 
noon ina rectory. Mr. Grigson has obviously enjoyed borrow- 
ing Mr. MacNeice’s camera; he handles it carefully in order 
not to make any mistakes, and I imagine that even Miss Sitwell 
will find some pleasure in the ornithology and botany of 
Several Observations. 

Miss May Sarton’s poems may be described in her own 
words as: . 

“Using a single theme for their material, 

Always a human heart, a human passion.” 
Unfortunately, they mostly remain in the raw state, as ideas 
for poems. Miss Sarton’s language is trite (“smitten with 
fire at the heart’s cockle”), and she is content with vague 
approximations to the meaning she wishes to convey. Her 
typical faults show in this couplet: 

“Tf it were snow it would fall soft as wool, 

Wrapping the senses with a silken spool.’ 

“Wool” and “silk” are not so easily interchangeable as 

that! And “spool” is merely a convenient rhyming sound 

without meaning. Visualise it as a cylindrical object, and it 

becomes ludicrous. The same confusion and padding occur in: 
“ Because this strange adventure is so grave 


As well as fraught with singular delight 
It grows with grandeur like a mounting wave.” 
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& THE FUTURE OF FREEDOM 


By 


JoaAN & JONATHAN GRIFFIN 


“Perhaps I can best do justice to the 
merits of this book by saying that its 
pages brought back to me with an over- 
whelming vividness the atmosphere of 
tension and distress which accompanied 
the events culminating in the outrage of 
March 15.” JAN MASARYK. 


With illustrations and maps: 8s. 6d. net. 
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“ Because ” turns a very tenuous and figurative causation int 
something heavy-handed and literal. “As well as” js mens 
a padded form of “and.” “ Mounting” is dead wood. Wit, 
these revisions the whole passage changes from a 


five- to 
four-foot line. . 


“This strange adventure is so grave 
And fraught with singular delight 
It grows with grandeur like a wave.” 
When you can take in as much slack as that, there is some. 
thing dreadfully wrong with the first version. 

Miss Joy Davidman is a young American poetess who 
promises well. The poems in Letter to a Comrade are uneven 
in quality, but some of them—notably the title-poem and 
Twentieth Century Americanism—are clean-cut and vivid, 
This is a successful début, and Miss Davidman’s further 
development—when she has settled down to her own gait— 
should be worth watching. DESMOND Hawkins. 


THROUGH AN INMATE’S EYES 
By Louis Edward. (Gollancz. 9s.) 


Ir the number of books lately written round the subject of 
those unhappy folk who have lost their liberty through 
breaches of the law is any indication of the interest taken 
in the subject, then that interest must be great indeed. The 
latest book to appear is a plain tale of life in a Borstal 
Institution written by an ex-inmate whose impressions of 
that life are, one gathers, still very fresh in his mind, for the 
book is obviously the work of a young hand. This is not to 
say that the book is badly written. It is not. Its style is 
often marked by a sameness and repetition of phraseology, 
but there are in it many passages of really good writing. 

There is no story in the book. The author’s intention, when 
he set out on his task, was “to make a lot of pictures with 
people living in them, very quick, very vivid, pictures, like 
those seen on a railway journey.” In this intention he has 
succeeded. The pictures are quick and vivid. The trouble is 
that there are too many of them, and the book would have 
been a better piece of work if it had been cut down by a 
third of its present length. Its great merit is that it avoids 
exaggeration and sensationalism. ‘There is nothing lurid or 
noticeably overdrawn in it. It is a true picture, or rather a 
series of impressionist-realist pictures, seen through the eyes 
of a sensitive, frightened, intelligent rebel, who has an uncanny 
aptitude for seeing below the surface of things. This does 
not mean that completely different pictures might not be seen 
by other pairs of eyes. 

The chief impression left on the mind of the reader of the 
daily routine of a Borstal Institution is an impression of 
dreariness, of boredom, from which the victims are ever- 
lastingly trying to escape. There is a picture of a lad playing 
the piano in one of the houses. “Johnnie played the piano, 
pounded it. It made everyone feel suddenly gay. It gave them 
what they so desperately craved, respite from boredom. It gave 
him nothing, not even satisfaction. The harder he pounded 
the more miserable he was.” Or again see a picture of the 
lads at a dramatic entertainment. “The audience listened 
with an intention rapt and unnatural. They refused to attend 
a performance. They insisted on living the drama. Their 
eyes were far away, their muscles taut. It was horrible. So 
many young men, so cruelly divorced from reality, so warped ; 
held at the end of a string which occasionally jerked tight 
and occasionally gave them a romance of excitement. They 
were so violently determined to enjoy the unrestraint, so 
brutishly determined to seize all there was to be seized from 
these three hours’ cessation from Borstal.” 

If this book provides a true description of life in a Borstal 
institution, it would seem that there is still room in these 
institutions for the exercise of further imagination in the train- 
ing and education of the lads, or of a certain type of lad, at 
any rate. “ The staff are unaware that training is development 
fostered by love,” however untrue the generalisation may be, 
is a sentence from the book which every Borstal official should 
learn by heart. The account given in the book of the way in 
which lads are allotted to evening educational classes is 
pathetic. To some class, any class, a lad must go. No matter 
what class for what boy. ‘“ They had to have some education. 
The list went up to Whitehall.” 

When the author turns to descriptive writing, or to charac- 
terisation, he sometimes reaches a high level of craftsmanship. 


Borstal Lives. 
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The lower price of Ford Cars re- 
presents a difference which will pay 
the extra annual licence cost for a 


number of years. 


* * * 


The Ford “Eight” at £115 sells at £13 less than any other “Eight” 
Saloon on the market. This initial saving covers the increase in taxation 
for more than three years. Since the taxation changes do not affect 
motoring costs this year, by buying a Ford “Eight” now you can 

ignore the Budget for four years. 
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“The sun beat down a promise of spring. There were bits of 

wool in the sky. The air was soft with the merrument of birds. 
There was new life in the patterns of varied green. There was a 
peace and a promise all over the valley. We could see a 
silver gleam from the river and a placid activity. We could see a 
couple of men working on the land, patiently, using the season. A 
lady rode by on a white horse. Cows turned their silly eyes, con- 
templating. And across to our left, beyond the valley, the dark 
of the woods, the green, and the mystery, held out a silent 
temptation.” . 
There are many such passages, in which a scene is depicted, or 
a character and personality shrewdly and vividly sketched, 
which indicate that the writer may easily have a future in 
authorship before him. 

The book will scarcely sell in thousands. In the first place, 
the price is prohibitive for a work of this nature. In the 
second place, it will have no appeal for those in search of 
sensationalism. And in the third place, its phraseology is 
often unintelligible to anyone unacquainted with Borstal life, 
and no key to the meaning of many unexplained words is 
provided, so that the reader is often left guessing. But it 
ought to command the attention of anyone who is seriously 
interested in the problem of the treatment of the young 
offender, for from it all such can learn much, and all such 
ought to read it. D. B. KITTERMASTER. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT 


The Lovely Quaker. By John Lindsey. (Rich and Cowan, 15s.) 
VERY little is known of Hannah Lightfoot. She married a 
Mr. Axford in 1753 at the Quaker Meeting-House or at 
Keith’s Chapel in Mayfair. She drew the notice of the Prince 
of Wales, then a downtrodden youth of fifteen. She was 
procured for him by Miss Chudleigh or by Jack M——. She 
was abducted on her wedding morning, or from the church, or 
the same evening, or six weeks later. She was kept at 
Lambeth, Knightsbridge, Hampton or Tottenham. Axford 
was bribed to marry her ; alternatively he was inconsolable 
at her loss, and made inquiries at Weymouth (a great waste 
of time, since George III did not start going there till 1789). 
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Axford remarried in 1759. In the same year his wife Married 
the Prince of Wales at Peckham, or at Kew in the Presence 
of William Pitt, or at Curzon Street Chapel in the Presence 
of the Duke of York. She lived till 1764 or till 1829, She 
bore the King one daughter, one son, two sons and a daughter 


Mr. Lindsey believes in this interesting bit of folklore 
mainly on account of its persistence. Numbers of people 
have written to him “claiming in no measured terms to be 
descendants of this union.” One informs him that her brother 
“was féted when in Canada as being a descendant of the 
King and Hannah.” Mr. Lindsey has found such testimony 
hard to reject; but his own powers of reasoning are not 
strong. Upon the question whether Hannah did not die 
before 1759, he produces a will made in 1757 by which she 
got a legacy. This scrap of evidence becomes in his hands 
a positive proof. “We know for certain that in 1757 she 
was still alive for Robert Pearne to leave her money”; as 
though no legacy had ever failed. Similarly, Mr. Lindsey 
endorses the likelihood that Miss Chudieigh had a hand in 
the matter. Why, he asks, was she allowed to remain a 
Maid of Honour after giving birth to a child? Because “ she 
knew something.” Mr. Lindsey has not reflected that her 
secret confinement occurred when George III was nine years 
old, at which age it is not suggested that he had seduced any 
lovely Quakers, even by the type of historians whom Mr, 
Lindsey likes to quote. Among his sources are the 
scurrilous memoirs of Lady Anne Hamilton, a statement made 
by William Beckford at the age of eighty-four, and a pamphlet 
by Charles Bradlaugh. The Windsor Tapestry, to whose 
author Mr. Lindsey’s own work is dedicated, figures only in 
the bibliography. 

As regards the dynastic repercussions of the supposed 

marriage, Mr. Lindsey is lost in a forest of legal miscon- 
ceptions. At moments he assumes that the Royal Marriage 
Act was retrospective, at others that it was not. In places he 
suggests that George IV must have been illegitimate, ignoring 
the evidence that the Lightfoot marriage must have been biga- 
mous. With equal confidence he argues that Queen Victoria 
was not necessarily cut out of the succession, assuming for 
this purpose both that the King and Queen went through a 
second secret marriage after Hannah’s death, and that there 
were no Lightfoot descendants. Yet apart from the gentleman 
who was féted in Canada, and all the others, Mr. Lindsey 
devotes a chapter apiece to the careers of two reputed sons, 
One of these bore the (to Mr. Lindsey) highly suggestive name 
of George Rex. He lived in South Africa, used the Royal 
arms, and “ was singled out, towards the end of his life, to be 
the host of the Duke of Edinburgh when he stayed in South 
Africa.” For this honour Mr. Rex must have waited until his 
hundred-and-seventh year. 
_ Mr. Lindsey admits that his case must rest on circum- 
stantial evidence, of whose value his readers will easily judge. 
But, he says, “absolute proof” exists; only it has been im- 
pounded by a court of law. In 1866, after a lifetime of agita- 
tion, a cracked old woman called Mrs. Ryves petitioned for a 
declaration that her mother was the legitimate daughter of the 
Duke of Cumberland. She put in evidence two certificates of 
Cumberland’s marriage; and on the reverse side of each of 
them was a certificate of the marriage of George III to Hannah 
Lightfoot. A truly astounding coincidence; as though the 
Protocols of Zion had been discovered in Joanna Southcott’s 
Box, or the body of Sir Roger Tichborne in Mr. Druce’s 
coffin. But Mr. Lindsey thinks it highly significant that the 
court “hastily impounded” these documents, and still more 
so that it took no step to prosecute its aged petitioner. 


Both certificates were couched in the pseudo-legal jargon 
of the illiterate. The first was given by a Dr. Wilmot “to 
solemnly certify ” that he had married the Prince “to Princess 
Hannah, his first consort, and that two Princes and a Princess 
were the issue of that marriage.” The second was addressed 
by Dr. Wilmot “to all it may concern,” and witnessed by 
Chatham and Dunning. Both were written, as the court 
remarked, on cheap scraps of paper. Mr. Lindsey is particu- 
larly indignant about this small point. He has answered it 
with a charming evocation of the two runaways in their haste 
and secrecy, tearing a sheet out of some book so that Hannah 
might have her marriage lines and “know that they were not 
living in sin.” Yet surely, in these romantic circumstances, it 
was tactless of Dr, Wilmot to provide her also with a precise 
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A shelter built by your local builder to 
Government standards with ‘Phorpres’ Bricks 
will not only provide the utmost protection 
and comfort obtainable for the money spent 
but, with its many peace-time uses and pleasant 
coloured walls, it can be an actual im- 
provement to the garden. 


Send now for a copy of the free book of plaris 
which will enable you to decide upon the type 
of shelter you will have. It gives you all the 
information you need in order to obtain an 
estimate from your local builder. Remember 
every builder is widely experienced in buitd- 
ing with brick. He knows how economical it 
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Build your Government Standard 
Air-Raid Shelter 
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is especially when ‘Phorpres’ Bricks and 
‘Phorpres’ Facing Bricks are used. By follow- 
ing the advice given in this book, you may be 
sure of obtaining the maximum in protection, 
comfort, convenience and appearance for 
whatever money you spend. 


London Brick Company Ltd. have 
given an undertaking to the Home 
Office that there will be no increase 
in the standard price of ‘ Phorpres’ 
Bricks delivered to site or station 
for A.R.P. purposes. 


Post in unsealed envelope—jd. stamp 





Please use the coupon on right ora postcard 
addressed in exactly the same way to ensure 
attention as promptly as possible. There is 
bound to be a very large demand for this 
book and if a little delay should occur in 


your receiving a copy your indulgence is Name 


asked. A limited supply of these books will 
be gladly supplied to Builders for distribu- 
tion to their customers. 





Coupon for Free Book of Plans 


To LONDON BRICK COMPANY LTD., 
Sec. 10, Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Please send me a free copy of “ Brick Air-Raid Shelters.’’ 
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enumeration of the number, sex and rank of her future 
offspring. 

Mr. Lindsey draws no distinction between the genuineness 
of a document and the truth of its contents. “There is no 
proof,” he says, “ except that certificate.” Yet even these were 
not the first that Mrs. Ryves had extracted from her private 
hoard of historical manuscripts. In 1858 she published another 
couple of certificates, likewise signed by Dr. Wilmot, who 
happened to be her great-uncle. These attested two separate 
ceremonies in 1759, to both of which William Pitt was a 
witneSs, while in one case the Prince signed as “ George 
Guelph.” Lastly, Mrs. Ryves produced the will of “ Hannah 
Regina,” a document which opens with the strange words 
“Provided I depart this life,’ executed at Hampstead in 
1768, and witnessed by Dunning and the ever-obliging William 
Pitt, who at the date in question had changed his name to 
Chatham, had just left Hampstead for Hayes (an obvious snare 
for Mrs. Ryves), and was in no fit mental state to converse 
with any human being, let alone an unacknowledged Queen. 

Such is the type of evidence—“ very real evidence ”—on 
which Mr. Lindsey has pronounced in favour of the marriage. 
His talents would be better exercised upon the Baconian 
controversy. CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


A TRAVELLER OF SENSIBILITY 

Eastern Visas. By Audrey Harris. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 
THERE is a saying of Confucius quoted by -Miss Harris which 
she might fairly have taken as the motto for her book: “ If 
you are sincere and truthful in what you do, then although 
you be in the land of the barbarians you will succeed with 
them.” Only—and this is important—Miss Harris was very 
far from regarding the Oriental peoples among whom she 
moved as barbarians. On the contrary, she found much 
wisdom in the East, sufficient to arm her against the pettinesses 
and barbarities of Europe. Sincerity and truthfulness carried 
her far, and the same qualities illuminate her book. 

The aim of her long journey, she says, was “to see Oriental 
peoples, their creations and countries, but more than that I 
wanted to feel their atmosphere and try to learn something 
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of their thoughts, so that I might see more clearly how to 
form my own and value those of other peoples.” In this aim 
she succeeded to a remarkable degree for one who seems to 
have known no Eastern language ; she is one of those happy 
travellers who can get inside the skins of others, are no 
particular about their company, and prefer to travel “hard.” 

Miss Harris covered a vast amount of ground, wandering 
through Russia, Korea, Japan, China, Indo-China, Bali, Nepal 
and Sikkim, with a glance at Tibet and a lingering return 
across Afghanistan and the Oxus. Information about all these 
countries she neither supplies explicitly nor claims to supply, 
Indeed, some of the facts which she lets fall, about Afghanistan 
at any rate, are not altogether correct. But that does not 
matter. One does not read Eastern Visas for journalistic 
observations. Nor is it a series of dangerous adventures 
worked up into titivating thrills. Miss Barris maintains that 
she did no more than anyone could have done with her 
advantages, among which she lists an indulgent father, enough 
time, a good digestion and “freedom from the slavery to 
familiar comforts.” As for writing, she presumes that, “like 
travelling, one learns it as one goes along.” Before such dis- 
arming candour criticism of a frankly amateurish style is dumb, 

This unusual travel-writer describes herself as an ordinary 
person, but reveals herself as possessing an extraordinary gift 
for seizing the atmosphere of a strange country, and making 
friends with its people. Japan, with its tautness of nerves 
and artificial beauty, somewhat baffled her, though it pro- 
vided her with some fine descriptions. She found herself 
really at home in China. The best of her many character- 
sketches are drawn there. Most vivid of all is Big Lin, silk 
merchant of Peking. Big Lin’s dearest wish was for a son. 
At last, after Miss Harris’s return, she received a letter from 
him: “Oh! I so happy, Audrey. I have baby in bottom of 
Chinese New Year. He is very big, and very fat, and very 
sweet too. You not very happy, too? ” 

Little touches like the difficulties of living in a mud hut, 
the joy of riding off at dawn, a night by the campfire of 
Turcoman shepherds, are slipped in simply but with a vivid- 
ness that recalls the scene. The obvious happiness and good 
humour of the journey carry one on at a headlong pace, even 
through the terrifying formality of a Viceregal dinner-party. 
It may seem odd to find not far from this most amusing 
description a chapter entitled “Buddhism or Christianity,” 
but actually there is something of the spiritual pilgrimage 
about the whole journey, light-hearted though most of it is, 
And this perhaps is the special charm about a most unusual 
travel book, which, in spite of certain obvious errors of style 
and arrangement, reveals the wanderings of an unusually re- 
ceptive spirit. To read Eastern Visas is to enjoy a series of 
fleeting but diamond-sharp impressions of the East: If one 
has been there already, the experience is vivid enough to 
awaken a genuine nostalgia ; if one has not, one can none the 
less become aware of much rich treasure waiting to be 
discovered. W. V: EMANUEL. 


THE BUSINESS LIFE OF SAVAGES 


Primitive Polynesian Economy. (Rout- 


ledge. 15s.) 
Many people nowadays feel on intimate terms with the 
domestic lives of the Trobrianders, and soon the economic 
habits of the Tikopia may be equally familiar. For this island 
of the Solomons, inhabited by a courteous and good-looking 
people, is quickly becoming conspicuous in that it has no 
contact with western civilisation, and the small primitive 
self-sufficient community that Dr. Firth has studied in this and 
earlier books is almost the same as it has been for generation 
after generation. 

No Garden of Eden is complete without a snake, and in 
this account of a tropical isle, untouched by modern vices or 
diseases, we must not be surprised to meet the serpent of 
world politics, of Marxian doctrines and conflicting ideologies. 
But this is a misleading metaphor, for Dr. Firth is really St. 
George slaying the dragon of historical materialism, or at jeast 
dealing it many shrewd blows. 

His thesis is important: the application of the concepts 
of modern economic theory to the institutions of a primitive 
community. So far anthropology has preferred to study 
religion, magic and kinship ; and even existing books on primi- 
tive economics are rather accounts of technical methods of 
production or the social aspects of work, than the definition 


By Raymond Firth. 
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The cost of running Guy's Hospital is 
every second 


8/8 - - per minute 
£26 - - per hour 
£622 - = per day 
£4,365 = per week 
£18,917 - per month 
£227,000 - per year 






Think, for a moment, of the enormous responsibility of Guy's | 
Hospital in facing expenses like this on an income far short 

of actual needs, without refusing in any way the necessary | 
demands of every man, woman and child who seeks new | 
health and relief from pain within the Hospital's walls. | 


An annual subscription or a donation will make it easier | 
for Guy's to continue its progressive work. Please send to 
Viscount Nuffield, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


| 4 ‘sd EXUBERANT HEALTH! The vigorous healthy men 
, and women have been regarded too-often as the mere 
favourites of fortune. But nervous health is not so much 
a matter of heredzy and luck as of common sense—in 
providing the nerves with the essential foods they need. 
| 6 a h 
in the present state 
| dical knowledae..” 
Of medical rnowie ge.. 
The | 


| No more important basic principle is known 
Chairman’s Appeal than this: that sturdy, vigorous health is 

| dependent on an adequate supply of organic 
‘I appeal for £20,000 to provide more rooms for | phosphorus and protein to ’ he blood and 
Patients and a new Home for our Nurses. At present | N€rvous systems. And no tonic food supplies 
our matron and sisters are housed in the main the essential phosphorus and protein in such 


building and I personally have always thought that easily assimilable form as ‘Sanatogen’. 
our nursing staff should, in their free time, be housed f : 
away from their work. ‘Sanatogen’ is no panacea of all ills. It 
‘ Ours is the unique undertaking of providing a home, | simply feeds and restores tired nerves, makes 
and a very beautiful one at that, for men and women | plenty of good, rich blood, and gives you the 
of the Middle Class extra physical and mental vitality that make you 


who have had the mis- | . : : 
fortune to be stricken | IMMMune to most minor ills. 


pa a disease. We believe that no tonic food in existence can 
0 little is done for the hope to do more than this. We believe thatno 


Middle Class. Please : : . ‘ 
give a subscriprion,or | tonic food will do it as well as ‘Sanatogen’ 


at least make a small | —and 25,000 doctors support this belief. 


gift and tell your 
friencs of the work we Live up to life this Summer : take an eight weeks’ course of 


are doing for our | é 8 
ome“ SANATOGEN 
300 pensioners.” 


(Regd. Trade Mara) 
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Brand of Casein and Sodium Glycero-phosphate 


THE BRITISH HOME&HOSPITAL, = tia) Nexvi. TONIC FOOD 
FOR INCU RABLES Obtainable at all chemists 


in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2/3, 3/3, 5/9 and t0/9 tins. 
STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 


The word ‘SANATOGEN’ is the Registered Trade Mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leica 
A ‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT. 


» Secretary’s Office: 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. Phone: City 2184 
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of economic laws, though Mr. Goodfellow’s just published 
Principles of Economic Sociology is a horse from Dr. Firth’s 
stable. Generally, however, “when the economist has asked 
for the principles of the production of bread, he has been 
given the description of a stone imp!ement.” 

The general reader should not be put off by the book’s heavy 
appearance, and the somewhat dry style, for here is a work 
of future significance. After a searching introduction, on the 
assumptions and terminology of economics compared to 
anthropology, there follows an exhaustive account of the work- 
ings of the Tikopia economic system in every detail: fishing, 
agriculture, emp!oyment of labour, systems of exchange, land 
tenure—the social and personal implications of every activity, 
expressed in terms of economic analysis. 

Dr. Firth’s last chapter reaches two conclusions: that 
modern theoretical economics do not lay nearly enough stress 
on social factors, for “economic relationshivos are also ex- 
plicitly social relationships” ; that just as a Tikopia man will 
lay aside his digging stick and let his plants die to wail at his 
aunt’s funeral, or break up a canoe because his nephew has died 
at sea, so in all life social and religious sanctions profoundly 
affect economic laws and are inextricably interwoven 
with them. As snobbery or custom will make many buy in 
far from the cheapest market (Bond Street and not the 
Old Kent Road), so every economic principle is undermined 
by sentiment, habit, friendship, prestige and morals. The 
so-called savage is not irrational or lazy because he has dif- 
ferent aims and intentions from the City man. He prefers 
the prestige that comes from refusing to haggle, from not 
taking value in exchange, to economic gain—and so often, for 
that matter, do we. With the Tikopia goods lent during bad 
times are repaid by the same amount; the concept of usury 
is unknown. This is not being “bound by custom” for 
“primitive man is alive to his economic advantage, but his 
background does not allow him to treat this as the universal, 
unique and dominant imperative in the determination of his 
behaviour.” 


Dr. Firth’s second conclusion proves that the evolutionary 
doctrine of the Marxist is not borne out by the study of primi- 
tive society. Reconstructions of past savage communal life are 
pure and unconvincing theory. For the anthropologist “the 
antithesis individualism and communism is a false one, for 
the two sets of motives and two forms of organisations co- 
exist.” Everywhere greed and exploitation are found along- 
side social control and community regulation. 

This book, in fact, is not another piece of fantastic theo- 
rising spun from the excited workings of a limited and usually 
angry mind, but a sound, solid structure of scientific reasoning, 
based on common sense, empirical fieldwork and knowledge 
of human nature. ' A.B. V. Drew. 


THE OBJECTIVE APPROACH 


Survival. By D. Fedotoff White. 
125. 6d.) 
I Worked in a Soviet Factory. By Peter Francis. 
8s. 6d.) : 
For an intelligent observer today it is very difficult to remain 
entirely unbiassed about what is happening in the Soviet 
Union. For an intelligent Russian immediately’ before and 
during the Revolution it was impossible. Mr. White was. then, 
and is now, frankly anti-Soviet, not only because the Revolu- 
tion meant the end of the naval career which he loved, but 
also because he has taken the trouble to study intelligently and 
deliberately reject Marxist theory. 

The Russian Imperial Navy has been something of a joke 
in Western European circles. The earlier part of Survival, 
with its excellent descriptions of operations in the Gu!f of 
Finland and the Baltic Sea, should prove something of a 
corrective. Comparatively obsolete as Russian ships often 
were, they proved serious opponents to the German cruisers, 
and, despite the popular belief that every officer in the Russian 
Imperial fleet was a drunkard and an incompetent, Mr. White 
and his fellow-officers seem to have often acted bravely and 
with a reasonable knowledge of naval strategy. 

Then came the February Revolution, and Mr. White 
was one of the very few Russians of the Right who 
immediately recognised the fundamental absurdities of the 
Provisional Government and of “dual power ”—the 


(Oxford University Press. 
(Jarrolds. 


“symbiosis ” as he calls it—when the Government demanded 





as 


military allegiance and ruled in name, while the Executive of 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviet ruled in fact. For his 
frankness he was often dubbed “ Bolshevik,” but during 
Kolchak’s campaign in Siberia, as one of the leading officers 
in the Naval Regiment, he proved himself a fierce and clever 
fighter in the White cause, and his vivid description of the 
retreat from. Omsk is the most moving portion of the book, 
His calm style, his occasional amusing sketches of well. 
meaning but patronising Americans and futile Russigg 

liberals combine to produce an account which must interest 
even those whom it will antagonise. 

Twenty-seven years passed and Mr. Peter Francis went 

work in a Soviet factory with the refreshing variation that he 
has gone on to a University education after instead of before 
his trip. Being a young middle-class Englishman instead of 
a mature Russian naval officer, he has almost succeeded “in 
remaining unbiassed even after his experiences. He does not- 
say anything very new, but he manages to say it plainly, and, 
except for an occasional superciliousness, fairly pleasantly, 


- It is interesting to be confirmed in the suspicion that Soviet 


literacy statistics are based on the ability to write one’s own 
name, while the mere ability to read it only when it is already 
written by someone else denotes “semi-literacy.” Yet Mr, 
Francis’ factory is run reasonably well, the much-advertiséd 
Trade Union social services undoubtedly exist, there are real 
holidays with pay, and, above all, there is immense hope and 
enthusiasm amongst the majority of the people, which is not 
only visible to sightseers, but which Mr. Francis also experi- 
enced for himself, living and working, as he did, amongst them. 

The cause of the counter-revolution was lost before it was 
begun, because it had no social basis, and Survival is a proof 
of this. If Mr. White were to read these adventures of an 
Englishman would he still regret his lost cause? The U.S.S.R. 
is still behind most capitalist countries in the efficiency of its 
production and its standard of living, yet the break-up of the 
old system was inevitable, and the one fact which emerges 
from all the quantity of writing on this question is that things 
today are better, not worse. Survival is an objective account 
of how it all began, and I Worked in a Soviet Factory, though 
a far slighter affair, an equally objective account of the progress 
that has been made and of the conditions that exist. 

ANDREW SHARF. 


DOVER TO MOUSEHOLE 
Sailing on the South Coast. By K. Adlard Coles and T. L. 
Stocken. (Shell Guides. §s.) 

THE quality of Shell publicity entitles this firm to rank as 
public benefactors, and in that publicity the Shell Guides have 
played a distinguished part. This, the latest addition to the 
series, is a real inspiration. From Dover to Mousehole 
it tells the yachtsman all the essential facts that he wants 
to know about the harbours and anchorages which he 
may be seeking; their approaches and landmarks, the 
quality of shelter and holding ground, the tricks of the tide, 
the facilities available for replenishing stores and gear, laying 
up and major and minor repairs, and—a point omitted by the 
exhaustive and business-like Pilots Guide to the English 
Channel, which this little work does not, of course, attempt 
to supersede—something of the attractions of ihe neighbour- 
hood itself to the yachtsman ashore. It is, moreover, 
generously iilustrated with delectable photographs combining 
to an uncanny degree topographical usefulness and _ pictorial 
quality, and—where photographs are lacking—with simple but 
highly practical charts. Necessarily these do not show every- 
thing ; permanent water means, here, depth of a fathom or 
more, so that various pleasant possibilities open to boats of 
half that draught are left undisclosed ; but the yachtsman bent 
on exploring wherever, as the Thames barge skipper said, 
he can find “a heavy fall of dew,” will presumably equip him- 
self either with a centreboard craft or with large scale local 
charts in addition to this volume. 

It should be added that the Guide is thoughtfully provided 
with an ample supply of blank pages for notes and that its 
format is such that it can easily be slipped into the pocket of 
an oilskin. To all those lucky individuals who are planning 
summer week-ends and holidays cruising between Land’s End 
and the South Foreland no better advice can be given than to 
arm themselves forthwith with two half-crowns, buy this book, 
render thanks to Messrs: Goles and Stocken (not forgetting 
Shell) and settle down to the pleasures of anticipation. 
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Costly » x 
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.,..«. there’s a reason 


Light-weight wool. Real comfort. Trunks, rib waist with 
Lastex yarn. Athletic or short-sleeve vest. Popular with people 
who prefer one type of underwear, summer 
and winter. 13/- each, trunks and vest, in 
‘Allan’ quality. A lot of money ? 
Yes, but Braemar underwear is 


in a class by itself; as you'll 





realize when you have given it 


years of hard wear. That’s no idle boast. It’s a 





fact. Qualities and weights to suit all climates. 





UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


Only in the very best shops 
Or, catalogue from Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd., Hawick, and Axtell House, Warwick St.,.W.1 


























SERMUDAG 
BAHAMAS 


SPECIAL TOURS 


REINA del PACIFICO 17 JUNE 
ORBITA 13 JULY 


Popular fares, including hotel. 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Qs GOREE, WATER ST.. LIVERFOGK, ef OR Acts J 
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Do you know that 


Chocolate grows on trees ? 


—It takes the beans from three sun-ripened 

pods to give one } lb block of Bournville 

Chocolate its nourishing goodness and full 
rich flavour 


Through long weeks of brilliant tropical sunshine the 
cocoa bean ripens in its pod. Then it is picked to be made 
into the chocolate you like so well. It takes three whole 
pods, full of rich nourishing beans to make a half-pound 
block of Cadburys Bourn- 
ville Chocolate. You can 
taste the full, natural 
chocolate flavour in Bourn- 
ville. How much smoother 
it is—how deliciously it 
stimulates the palate! To 
get the best out of choco- 
late ask for Bournville— 
give yourself the thrill of 
the real chocolate flavour. 


CADBURY 


Bournville 


PLAIN FLAVOUR 


Chocolate 


Made at Bournville, the factory in a garden 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Gangway Down. 8s. 6d.) 


By Dave Marlowe. 


(Harrap. 


The Noise of Their Wings. By MacKinlay Kantor. - (Robert 
Hale. 7s. 6d.) 
Come Michaelmas. By Geraint Goodwin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The King Was in His Counting House. 

(Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. Dave MaAr.Lowe’s first book, Coming, Sir! was an 
autobiography wherein he described his life as a waiter and 
steward. I have not read it, but I imagine that his second 
book, Gangway Down, though it is a novel, also contains a 
good deal of autobiographical material. That it is written at 
first hand, from direct observation, is clear. The autobio- 
graphy was a success; the novel, too, I think should be 
successful. It has several qualities to make it so, It tells 
a story that has plenty of variety and incident, while the 
characters are convincing and sympathetic. 
larly true of the three most important persons—Ruby Carson, 
hard-working and hard-drinking ; Johnnie, her illegitimate 
grandson, whom she brings up from the hour of his birth ; 
and Deadloss, a seafarer, who takes an interest in the boy and 
helps Ruby to look after him. It cannot be denied that both 
Ruby and Deadloss are “tough.” They were immoral in their 
youth, and in old age, when not at work, they haunt the bar 
of ‘The Black Horse.’ Their conversation—especially Ruby’s 
—is “tough” also. But within each of them is a well of 
human kindliness that more than makes up for superficial 
deficiencies. 

The tale opens in the dockland of East End London, and 
its subject is the career of Johnnie, an average small boy of 
his class. Thanks, however, to Ruby and Deadloss, he 
emerges from the ordinary ruck. The plan is Deadloss’s ; by 
herself Ruby could have done nothing. But when Johnnie 
is ten they combine to send him to a decent school in the 
country, and here he remains till he is sixteen. It means 
for them self-sacrifice ; it means on the part of Deadloss an 
act of pure generosity, since the boy has no claim upon him 
whatever ; to Johnnie it means a chance of physical and mental 
development that will make all the difference in his life. On 
leaving school he is put into business, but he does not like 
it; he runs away to sea, and his subsequent adventures 
occupy the remaining two-thirds of the book. He starts badly. 
He “jumps” more than one ship; he is persuaded to try 
“bootlegging ” ; he is unemployed ; he falls in love with a 
girl he meets on board ship, but the girl knows nothing of 
Deadloss and Ruby and the home from which Johnnie has 
sprung, and when she finds out, Johnnie’s character is severely 
tested, for she is shocked, while he himself longs to escape 
from his surroundings, yet feels bound by ancient loyalties. 


Mr. Marlowe presents it all without idealisation. Gratitude, 
kindness, unselfishness, these people possess—but in the rough, 
as it were, ungraced by any charm. And I wish the youthful 
Johnnie had not looked on at the blowing-up of a frog, though 
the incident is dismissed in a line, and with what is equivalent 
to a smile at the barbarity of small boys in general. Mr. 
Marlowe’s purpose, however, is to hide nothing, and he 
keeps determinedly to this method. Nevertheless, there -does 
emerge, from the restraint and austerity with which the seamy 
side, and above all the sexual seamy side, is treated, an 
impression of wholesomeness and natural delicacy. 


By Branch Cabell. 


Mr. Kantor’s novel is entirely different in subject, manner, 
and setting. The idea on which the book is based is unusual, 
and the tale itself romantic, with a hint of strangeness. Nor 
is the title, The Noise of Their Wings, far-fetched, for actually 
this is a story about birds and bird-lovers, and the human 
drama has its origin in E. D. Starke’s ruling passion, which 
is to search for any survivors that may remain of the once 
numerous American passenger pigeons, and prevent, if 
possible, this beautiful race of birds from being exterminated. 
His obsession, for it amounts to that, can be traced to an 
episode of his boyhood ; but this is given only in retrospect, 
the story, as it is directly presented, beginning, and reaching 
its climax, all within seventy hours. Starke, when it opens, 
is a very rich old man who has devoted the latter years of his 
life to the quest of his beloved pigeons. Also he has offered 
a reward of one hundred thousand dollars to anybody who 
brings him a living pair. With his nephew, he is cruising 





This is particu-. 





and investigating among the mangrove islands, when yp. 
expectedly the reward is claimed by a native trapper. The 
birds themselves are not produced, for the trapper is cautioys 
but two or three sample feathers are offered as proof, and the 
proof seems sufficient. Three people—Doctor Holm Hansen, 
the ornithologist ; Preston Caraway, a young scientist from 
Newark ; and Starke’s own daughter, Marian—proceed by 
aeroplane to the yacht in immediate response to his summons ; 
and this constitutes the. first act of the drama. 

What follows, follows swiftly. Marian, from the beginning, 
has had forebodings ; but she knows her father, knows he will 
not listen to her, and she is right. It may seem strange that a 
tale commencing with a search for birds should develop into 
one in which life and death arz involved ; but so it is. The 
reward is too big; envy and greed are aroused ; another 
trapper has claims which unfortunately are ignored; the 
nephew acts stupidly ; and Starke himself has reached a stage 
when he is prepared to sacrifice human beings to his mono- 
mania. The novel is fresh, vigorous, and written with 4 
terseness of style that suits its content. 

Correct, if necessary, the following sentences: 

“It was a gulf between he and them.” 

“As between he and his wife.” 

“You’re wrong in thinking that between your daughter and 
I there has been anything.” 

One can imagine such a question being set in an Examination 
Paper for not very advanced pupils, and one can even imagine 
thatgthe pupils might all score full marks. The sentences 
themselves I have culled from Mr. Goodwin’s novel, Come 
Michaelmas. In three out of the five quoted reviews of Mr. 
Goodwin’s earlier books I find he has been compared with 
Thomas Hardy. Well, Hardy was no purist ; he did not mind 
splitting his infinitives, for instance ; but he was at least a 
master of construction ; Tess, Jude, The Return of the Native, 
and The Mayor of Casterbridge—in each of these the story 
progresses with the calm, unhurried march of Greek tragedy. 
Now Mr. Goodwin’s method is the exact opposite to this; 
he is careless of ‘construction ; his tale is presented in a series 
of detached scenes, and though the time covered is compara- 
tively brief, the effect is fragmentary. Come Michaelmas, in 
fact, does not strike me as a good novel, though it contains 
one genuine achievement, the portrait of Harry. That amiable 
young giant, ne’er-do-well, poacher and boxer, cannot have 
been easy to do, for he is almost a half-wit ; yet Harry lives. 
His relations with the elder daughter of old Jarman, a retired 
master-weaver, form part of the romantic material of the novel, 
while the younger daughter’s love affair with a middle-aged 
and married archaeologist forms the other part. Actually, 
however, there is no major drama, but rather an attempt to 
interest us in the heterogeneous life of a small town on the 
Shropshire border. 


The King Was in His Counting House is a story of 
renaissance Italy. I have read only one other book by its 
author, and I read that many years ago; but Mr. Cabell has 
altered little since the days of furgen. There is ine same 
sophistication, the same preciosity of style, the same harping 
on improprieties. I confess that it all strikes me now as more 
puerile than amusing. Fantasy to be effective must have its 
toots in reality and Mr. Cabell’s fantasy has not. His 
characters commit innumerable murders and adulteries, yet 
these things mean nothing, because the persons themselves 
are completely inhuman. For ihe same reason the irony falls 
flat. This kind of novel has been done better by Mr. Norman 
Douglas, and its purple patches—the description of King 
Ferdinand’s jewels, for example—are not so good as similar 
passages in Oscar Wilde. Of course, Mr. Cabell can write ; 
he has a sense for words and cadences ; but the lack of any 
breath of genuine feeling removes the whole thing into an icy 
world of artificiality. Even the style, in its conscious 
elaboration, seems to me second-rate; though if this book 
be admired, it will be on the strength of its style. For as a 
story it is thin, and the incidents are repetitive. Erotic 
encounters, betrayals, murders, torturings—I suppose a certain 
amount of comedy can be extracted from such things when 
presented with polite detachment. But it is a comedy that 
quickly palls as the changes are rung upon it. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR THE WORLD 


“The name of Rolls-Royce isamong the _ by Rolls-Royce is would still pass for 
most valuable trade marks in the world. _ best with most people. I saw for myself 
It stands for the best there is. that the Company are not living ontheir 
Some thirty yeats of pre-eminence have reputation. Every refinement that ex- 
surrounded it with so much magic that perience and research can devise and 
if ever second best wete to be stamped money buyisstill going intotheir work.” 

Daily Express, 16th January 1939 


We have for disposal a few new 25/30 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
cars of the pre- Wraith type at specially attractive prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 





Buy a Car made in the United Kingdom 
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John has 1.165 











brothers & sisters! 





John is jus: one of the 1,165 poor 


b:ys and girls who are getting the CENTRAL HEA ING 
WITH 92 = 


BEESTON RADIATORS 


opportunity to start life with a solid 
training in whatever trade they 


show most ., ‘ude. To carry on 








this great work the Society urgently 
needs your support. Will you play DONATIONS AND 











a part in ensuring the future of the LEGACIES 





large family under the Society's care? 


URGENTLY NEEDED 














THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C2 Through all Heating Engineers 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. Write for Booklet 
| THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 
PALESTINE POLICEMAN 
By Roger Courtney 


The English police have a reputation for being wonderful. 
Mr. Roger Courtney’s book (Jenkins, 10s. 6d.) should earn 
similar praise for the Palestine Police Force, in which the 
author has recently done eighteen months’ service. His 
experiences as a big-game hunter proved invaluable when it 
came to dealing with Arab snipers, and he soon earned a name 
as_a stalker of those pests. The story of his midnight 
expeditions into the no-man’s land outside the Jewish settle- 
ments, on which he was liable to be shot at by buth sides, 
makes one of the best chapters of the book. Even more useful 
are his accounts of the routine jobs of the force: dealing with 
rioters, searching villages for arms, escorting convoys, guarding 
settlements, and generally trying to keep law and order against 
a cleverly organised and often ruthless opposition. Without 
approving of the present policy—the author has his own ideas 
on the subject—this book leaves no doubt that those who have 
the actual task of trying to carry it out act with remarkable 
patience and fairness. Mr. Courtney writes without bias, 
which most more serious writers on the subject seem unable 
to do. 


ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON, 
1836-1917 


By Louisa Garrett Anderson 


This concise biography of the first Englishwoman to practise 
here with an English medical qualification (Faber, ros. 6d.) 
has been written by her daughter who has, like her mother, 
attained high distinction in the medical profession. It is a 
most stimulating record of a woman’s courage and determina- 
tion. Elizabeth Garrett, the daughter of an Aldeburgh 
business man, was twenty-three when in 1859 she met Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell who, thanks to her American doctorate, 
had been placed on the first Medical Register under the Act of 
1858. Miss Garrett was encouraged by her friend Emily 
Davies, the future founder of Girton, to take up the idea of 


OPENING NIGHT: JUNE 1. 
SIX WEEKS SEASON UNTIL JULY 15. 
MOZART : 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO 
DON GIOVANNI COSI FAN TUTTE 
VERDI: DONIZETTI: 
MACBETH DON PASQUALE 
Artistie Direction: 
FRITZ BUSCH CARL EBERT 
For detailed repertory, tickets, travel and dining arrangements, 
and full particulars, please apply to 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA 
LEWES, SUSSEX (Ringmer 80) 
or London Office: 
2-4, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 
(WHlItehall 0091.) 





THE OLD VIC. 
COMMENCING MONDAY, MAY 22nd. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Thursday and Saturday, 2.30. 
Dartington Hall presents 
RETURN VISIT 


New Productions : 
CHRONICA A SPRING TALE 
dance drama in romantic ballet 
3 acts and a prelude. in 4 parts. 


KURT JOOSS, 


Artistic Director. 


F. A. COHEN, 


Musical Director. 


Repeating 
THE GREEN TABLE, THE SEVEN HEROES, 
THE BIG CITY, A BALL IN OLD VIENNA. 
PAVANE. 


Popular Prices 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
Box Office, 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (Wat. 6336) and all agencies. 








———————, 


becoming a doctor. She had to overcome all the conventions of 
Victorian society, and the stubborn conservatism of the 
universities, the medical bodies and the profession, and her 
daughter’s account of the seven years’ struggle that ended in 196 
with Miss Garrett’s admission as a Licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries is admirably told. She soon had a large practice 
she founded the London School of Medicine for Women and 
the New Hospital for Women, and she married a shipowner 
and was a happy wife and mother. Her daughter does poy 
conceal the fact that Mrs. Garrett Anderson was a masterfy 
lady and had a short way with some fellow-workers, women as 
well as men. Indeed, the author’s dispassionate treatment of 
various old controversies adds gréatly to the interest of an 
an excellent little book. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 
dited by M. Epstein 


The Annual Register (Longmans, 30s.) provides its customary 
review of public events at home and abroad. It is invaluable 
as a work of reference—not for the factual information con- 
tained, though this is abundant, but because of the general 
framework of narrative in which the facts are set. In such 
a narrative objectivity is presumably the aim, and _ perhaps 
it is not surprising that the aim has not been attainable. The 
political events of last year divided so profoundly all sections 
of opinion in this country that possibly the really impartial 
narrator does not exist. Certainly he has not written the 
section on English History in this year’s Annual Register. 
Conviction, however, makes for a livelier record, and the 
reader is always free to discount any bias. he detects and to 
substitute his own. English, Imperial and Foreign History 
each has a section to itself. There is a chronicle of 
events for the year, a retrospect of literatrire, art and science, 
surveys of finance, commerce and law, the text of public 
documents, and fifty pages of obituaries. There is a good 
index, and the book may fitly stand beside its 179 predecessors, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Book of the Year 1939 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica follows the advance of modern 
knowledge like a shadow. It covers the same ground and is 
only just behind. The Book of the Year, of which this is the 
second (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 45s.), forms an annual 
supplement which provides a contemporary survey of men 
and affairs—in this case during the year 1938. The task is 
one of enormous difficulty, and has been tackled with great 
success. The book is fascinating to read for anyone with an 
unlimited appetite for miscellaneous information, and this is 
as pleasantly acquired by an ordered progress from A to Z— 
in this case from Abercrombie to Zoology—as by any other 
approach. The old lady who found the dictionary a fas- 
cinating book only the chapters were ‘so short. would find even 
that drawback remedied in this volume. Since it essays 
omniscience, the book must be miscellaneous, but if there is a 
theme running through this broken tale of 1938 it is of war 
and the preparation for war. There are admirable articles on 
the armies, navies, and air forces of the nations of the world, 
on rearmament and politics. But there are admirable articles 
on practically everything. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF EDUCATION 


In the eighth year of its existence the Year Book of Educa- 
tion (Evans, 35s.) maintains its former high standards. It 
surveys the finance, the philosophy, and the organisation of 
modern education and has valuable chapters on current edu- 
cational problems, Imperial and colonial problems, technical 
education and research. In addition there is a mass of useful 
statistical information on education in the British Common- 
wealth, the United States and Europe. In his introduction 
the general editor repeats that the Year Book “ is not a collec- 
tion of academic essays of purely professional interests, but 
contains discussions of problems of vital interest to all who 
wish to be acquainted with movements which are destined 
to change the face of human society as we know it today.” 
Among these none has proved more important than the clash 
of ideologies, and the section of philosophies of education 
contains three chapters which throw valuable light on con- 
temporary controversies. Lord Stamp writes on Education 
and the Survival of Democracy, Dr. Phil. Gerhard Grife, 
Director of the German Academic Exchange Service, Berlin, 
writes on The Conditions and, Content of the New Order of 
German Education, and Dr. T. Corcoran on Education in 
Eire. 
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ARE YOU A 


SH Anan f 


y.. ~) *SHA means HALF - SHAVEN | 
- { | You can easily recognize a SHA-man 













by the ‘ blue-bloom’ on his chin, by 
his furtive ‘ hope-nobody-can-see-me’ 
outlook. What he needs is a realshave | 
with Parke-Davis Shaving Cream to | 
restore his confidence. Parke-Davis 
softens the toughest beard and makes 
the razor’s job almost a sinecure. And 
it’s soothing, too! Write for a seven- 
day free trial, to Dept. 113/79, 
Euthymol, 50 Beak St., London, W.1, 
ot buy a1s. 6d. tube from your chemist. 


_THEN YOU NEED & 
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The World Missionary Council at Tambaram, at which 69 
different countries were represented, called upon Christian 
people everywhere to return to the Bible. 


“If the Church is to repossess its faith in 
all its uniqueness and adequacy and power, RECORD SALES 


one indispensable thing demanding special 


emphasis today is the continuous nourish- 
Ff ts fe wpon the Bibl are the finest ASSURANCE POLICY 


ing of its life upon the Bible. We are bold 
therefore to summon all Christians to a 


deeper and more consistent study of the when buying a car 


Bible, instructor and sustainer of the 
Christian faith through the ages.” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society sends the Word of 
God across the world and makes it available to every man 


in his own tongue. 


BRITISH&FOREIGNBIBLESOCIETY “Seana 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. &u YOU DONT BUY MORRIS AT LEAST BUY A CAR MADE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Sole Exporters : Murris Industries Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, England M.369 
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It is becoming clearer every day that given any really 
reliable basis for confidence in the international political out- 
look City markets would be well on the way to a full-sized 
recovery from the 1937-38 setback. Domestic trade news 
is good, the inventory position is sound, even the huge De- 
fence borrowing programme can be tackled without any 
disastrous effects on gilt-edged prices, so that apart from the 
Great Unknown of European politics, one would now expect 
not merely strong investment support but a revival of specu- 
lative interest in the stock markets. As things are, only the 
hopeful element, who are prepared to take a chance on the 
war risk, seem willing to move money into investments, a 
course which, as I have latterly stressed in these notes, is 
perfectly reasonable and likely to justify itself even if 
political hopes are falsified by events. 

Let me recapitulate the arguments in favour of invest- 
ment for income—not capital appreciation—in present con- 
ditions. If all goes well internationally those who buy now 
will not only have purchased on an attractive yield basis but 
will also see a handsome rise in capital values. If the 
future brings merely an indefinite prolongation of tension, I 
can see no advantage in forgoing income, especially when 
uncertainty is alzeady well discounted in current market 
prices. Nor is there much to be said for holding off in 
anticipation of one more crisis before a settlement is reached. 
I should be surprised if many of those who take this view 
will be prepared to act on it if and when the next crisis 
occurs, and in any event it seems doubtful, unless the crisis 
is genuinely grim, whether prices will come back very far. 
There remains the possibility of a major war itself. Again 
I find it hard to believe that, subject to the preservation of 
reasonable liquidity, the investor with well-chosen equities 
will fare any worse than the man with a balance in the bank 
—and he would be getting income. 


* * * * 
PEASE AND PARTNERS PROFITS 


It is unusual in these days to find a board of directors 
declaring an increased dividend out of a reduced profit, but 
this is what has happened in the case of Pease & Partners, 
the Middlesbrough coal and iron masters. Smaller sales 
of pig-iron and coke were reflected in a fall in profits for 
the year ended March 31st, 1939, from £514,655 to 
£469,331, but even the lower figure is sufficient to allow 
the board to pay 123 per cent. on the ordinary shares, against 
IO per cent., and make very substantial allocations to 
reserves. As much as £195,000 goes to depreciation, 
renewals, reserves, &c., and £23,000 is added to the carry 
forward, at £263,220. The strength of the position is under- 
lined in the consolidated balance-sheet, which shows total 
liquid assets, including £878,000 in cash and investments, of 
£2,193,510 and total reserves of £936,960. 

Against this background and in view of the company’s 
promising prospects for the current year noi even the most 
strait-laced will quarrel with the board’s dividend decision. 
The market’s approval has been signalled by a rise in the 
10s. ordinaries from ros. 9d. to 12s. 9d., and in the options 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. Allowing for the dividend included in 
the price the ordinaries still yieid over 10 per cent., which 
seems to me a very generous return for a share of this kind. 
At 2s. the options are an interesting speculation on market 
possibilities between now and the end of the year, the ho'der 
having the right to subscribe at ros. for ordinary shares up 
to December 31st. In relation to the current price of the 
ordinaries and their prospects the 2s. asked for the option is 
little enough. 

* * * * 


CABLE AND WIRELESS YIELD 


One of the few speculative stocks which has managed to 
make real headway in recent weeks has been Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) ordinary, whose merits I have stressed 
on several occasions when the price was down below £40. 
Even at to-day’s level of £47 the yield of 83 per cent. does 
less than justice to the prospects, since it should now be 
apparent that, except in a full-sized business depression, 
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earnings should continue to cover the 4 per cent. dividend 
Lord Pender’s review at the annual meeting on Wednesday 
and the facts about the operating company disclosed by M, 
Edward Wilshaw leave no room for doubt chat the boid ex. 
periment in rate-reduction is stimulating traffics. As the two 
other sources of the holding company’s income—its revenye 
from Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph and from its large port- 
folio of investments—should be well maintained, total Profit 
should hold up to the 1938 level. 

Lord Pender was naturally at pains to avoid definite 
prophecy, but stockholders will be encouraged by his ex- 
pression of opinion that the 4 per cent. dividend will be 
repeated this year. At the same time I feel that they will 
be disappointed by his intimation that after next month the 
operating company will discontinue the publication of its 
monthly traffic index. This is surely a retrograde step, how- 
ever foolish may have been the deductions drawn by some 
commentators from the figures issued month by month, 
For my part, I have always regarded the index as a useful 
barometer of the revenue of the operating company and as 
nothing more. As a guide to gross receipts it has proved 
remarkably accurate. 


. * * * 
AIRWAYS MERGER TERMS 


There is bound to be a good deal of wrangling over the 
airways merger scheme, but I think the Government’s pro- 
posals should and will go through. A cash price of 32s. 9d. 
for Imperial Airways £1 ordinary shares must seem niggardly 
enough to many holders who bought them at fancy prices 
between 1933 and 1937, but on the basis of net assets, capital 
requirements and immediate earnings and dividend possi- 
bilities the offer looks reasonably fair, and I shall be surprised 
if shareholders do not accept it. Those who are arguing 
that the offer is too generous are using some rather odd 
arguments, of which the oddest is surely the contention that 
because the shares were standing at 25s. 3d. last November 
—when the merger scheme was first officially mooted—the 
extra 7s. 6d. now offered is a gift from the taxpayer. 

It is nothing of the kind. As everybody ought to know, 
Stock Exchange quotations are never an infallible guide to 
the real worth of any security and are notoriously unreliable 
in cases, such as this, where the ordinary criteria of earnings 
and prospects are difficult to apply without special know- 
ledge. If this test of the “ proper price” is to be used, why 
not go back a little further to 1937 when the market quota- 
tion was up to 62s. 6d., or to 1936 when the shares touched 
67s. 6d.? On this basis the Government is offering 30s. a 
share, equivalent to £2,400,000, less than it should. The 
actual offer, in my view, is a reasonable compromise which, 
when it becomes effective, should give the new public cor- 
poration a moderate starting capitalisation. We have already 
been told that the capital is to take the form of Government- 
guaranteed fixed interest stocks, but we do not yet know 
whether, and on what terms, this capital is to be offered 
to the investor. 

* * * * 


I.C.1. DIVIDEND POLICY 


The more one examines the position of Imperial Chemical 
Industries the clearer it becomes that this is a company 
which, having arrived in the industrial sense, is now deter- 
mined to dig itself in financially. In its own industry the 
I.C.I. occupies a dominant position ; its earning power there- 
fore depends less on competition than on those general 
fluctuations which are associated with the trade cycle. Hence 
the board’s aim is to build up such reserves as will enable 
the company “to maintain a steady dividend policy lying 
within narrow limits in good and bad years alike.” Lord 
McGowan left no room for doubt on this score at the annual 
meeting, although naturally he did not attempt to define 
“narrow limits” in this context. I think the market is 
right, however, in assuming that for the time being the 
dividend rate is not likely to move more than 1 per cent. on 
either side of the current rate of 8 per cent. 

(Continued on page 882) 
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_ 
coMPANY MEETING 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 


THE seventieth ordinary general meeting of the London and Man- 
chester Assurance Company, Limited, was held_on Wednesday, 
May 17th, at the chief office of the company, Finsbury Square, 
EC2. Mr. A. H. Dawes (the Chairman) said: Gentlemen: I pre- 
ume you wish to take the report and accounts as read. (Agreed.) 
Turing to the accounts, I think you will agree they reveal 
that the year under review has been one of sound progress. 
The premium income amounted to £3,452,536, an increase of 

193,120 over the previous year. The assets of the company 
tolled £20,381,733, which is an advance of over one-and-a- 
quarter million on the figure of the preceding year. This is the 
frst time that the assets have exceeded the twenty million mark. 
The interest earned on the invested assets was £4 IIs. 11d. per 

nt. gross 
se ORDINARY BRANCH 

The amount of new sums assured written in the Ordinary 
Branch was £3,530,189. This is not so large as that of the previous 
year, but bearing in mind the political tension that persisted 
throughout the greater part of our year, I think we can cordially 
congratulate our Field Staff on the result of their efforts. The 
premium income increased by £58,066 to £1,460,318. Considera- 
tion for annuities amounted to £27,382, which compares with 
{24,070 for the previous year. 

Claims by death at £171,718 increased moderately, but were well 
within expectation, whilst claims by survivance of the endowment 
period rose from £443,067 to £528,963, showing a record increase, 
and incidentally revealing the increasing extent to which endow- 
ment assurance is being used for investment. 

The ratio of expenses to premiums (adjusting as usual for single 
premiums) shows a reduction of 2.2 at 12.8 per cent. 

The annual valuation of liabilities in this branch made by our 
Actuary, Mr. C. H. Ashley, on the same bases as in the previous 
year, discloses the record surplus of £794,164, including the 
brought-forward. We are proposing to repeat last year’s bonus 
of £2 per cent.—a noteworthy achievement. This bonus will cost 
£350,296. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 

In the Industrial Branch the new sums assured amounted to 
£6,784,741, showing an increase of £231,827 over the previous 
year. The premium income amounted to £1,890,962, being an 
increase of £40,697. Claims paid by death and maturity amounted 
to. £811,568, an increase of £18,153. The expense ratio for the 
year, you will be pleased to know, fell by 1.42 to 36.84 per cent. 
It is, of course, true that the service of weekly industrial assurance 
costs more than ordinary assurance but, even so, the additional 
cost is thoroughly justifiable, since without the system of weekly 
collection of premium at the houses of the people, it would not 
have been possible for the working classes to enjoy the benefits 
of life assurance. The current sums assured under our industrial 
policies exceed £36,000,000. 

In Fire and General Branch the premium income, £97,661, 
shows a satisfactory increase of £7,041. The experience in this 
branch is proving of benefit to the company’s interests generally. 


ASSETS 

Taking our Stock Exchange securities we have no less than 83 
per cent. invested in the United Kingdom, and a further 12 per 
cent. in the rest of the Emnire, thus leaving only § per cent. 
in foreiga countries. Fifty-three per cent. of the amount of our 
Stock Exchange securities carries a definite date of redemption. 
The remaining assets are all in the United Kingdom. 

The amount appearing under the heading of mortgages on 
property within the United Kingdom shows an increase of £161,888 
at £1,972,548. I might mention here that the facilities granted 














urder our house-purchase scheme are making an ever-increasing | 


appeal to the public. 

As regards the distribution of assets, the principal variations from 
the previous year are :— 

United Kingdom Public Boards County and Municipal 
securities have fallen from 10.5 to 9.5 per cent. 

Indian and Colonial Government Municipal and Provincial 
securities have fallen from 6.1 to 5.6 per cent. 

Debenture securities have increased from 15.4 to 16.9 per 
cent. 

Ordinary stocks and shares have decreased from 11.7 to II.o 
per cent. 

In the course of the past year our representatives acting in 
association with the National Amalgamated Approved Society 
distributed to the London and Manchester members 274,387 sick- 
ness and disablement benefits, totalling £139,614 and 9,971 
maternity payments amounting to £21,750. A further £18,143, 
approximately, was represented by non-cash treatment benefits. 


DIVIDEND 

The directors are pleased to be able to recommend the same 
dividend as last year, 1os. per share free of income tax. 

Well, gentlemen, I have now touched upon the more important 
figures representing the results of our work and I think we can 
claim to have had a satisfactory year despite the drawbacks due to 
the uncertain political conditions. In such times as these you will 
not expect me to give any opinion regarding the future, so I will 
content myself by expressing: the hope that this period of anxiety 
may give place to one of real peace and prosperity and that 
twelve months hence we shall be able to place before you even 
better results than those you have before you today. 

The report and audited accounts were carried unanimously. 











RESTRICTIONS 
REMOVED 


INCE 1930 restrictions have 
been applied to check the 
inflow of funds to the Abbey 
Road Building Society. It has 
disappoint 


been necessary to 


many would-be investors. 


A substantial increase in the 
volume of mortgages granted on 
carefully selected properties, now 
enables the society—temporarily 
at any event—to remove some of 


the investment restrictions. 


{| Sums up to £1,000 may now 
be invested in share accounts 
where the yield is 3$°% net and 


free of liability to Income Tax. 


| The rate of 


special deposit accounts (subject 


interest upon 
to three months’ notice of with- 
drawal) is now 23°, net and free 
of liability to Income Tax. Sums 
up to £5,000 can be placed upon 
deposit. 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


£52,000,000 
£2,650,000 


Applications and enquiries to be addressed 
to the Managing Director 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 880) 


As for this year’s prospects, stockholders will welcome 
Lord McGowan’s intimation that so far the board has been 
“more than satisfied” with the volume of business done. 
He repeated the warning, however, that although the ex- 
plosives and metals section benefited directly and indirectly 
from the Defence programme, the direct participation of 
the group as a whole in Defence work represented only a 
small percentage of its trade. It seems likely, therefore, that 
given a reasonable political environment, Imperial Chemical 
Industries will achieve a moderate recovery in earnings in 
1939. At 30s. 3d. the £1 ordinary units yield just over 
54 per cent. I see no reason to alter my view that they are a 
respectable but not an exciting industrial investment. 


* * * * 


BURMAH OIL PROFITS 


Some of the optimists seem to have been disappointed by 
the Burmah Oil results, good as they undoubtedly are. 
Allowing for last year’s 50 per cent. scrip bonus, the 21 per 
cent. distribution now proposed is slightly better than the 
previous 30 per cent. rate, and I cannot see why expecta- 
tions should have been pitched any higher. The 1938 
revenue, it is true, had the benefit of larger receipts from the 
company’s big investments in Anglo-Iranian and Shell, 
which has raised the proportion of profit derived from 
investment holdings from under 50 to 62 per cent.; but it 








COMPANY MEETING 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 





103rd ANNUAL REPORT 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


THE ore hundred and third annual general meeting of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., was held cn 
Wednesday, May 17th, in Liverpool. In the absence of Mr. A. E. 
Pattinson, the Chairman, Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, a Deputy-Chair- 
man, presided. 


Despite world-wide unsettlement, 1938 had been a distinctly 
successful year for the company. Underwriting profits, at £900,300, 
had only once been exceeded in its long history. Total premiums 
were over £10,000,000; fire and accident loss experience was 
favourable ; and the ratio of commission and expenses was lower. 

The year had produced problems on an unprecedented scale 
with international and business affairs so disturbed. In such con- 
ditions, however, insurance appeared to greatest advantage, con- 
tributing, as it did, to the peace of mind of those it served by 
exerting a steadying, stabilising influence. 

The value of insurance to the individual could not be over- 
estimated. British, Dominion and American offices alone last year 
had paid in claims an aggregate exceeding 830 million pounds. 
When translated into cash payments to policyholders—at times 
when money was most needed to rebuild property and savings or to 
restart life—-something of the constructive force of insurance could 
be visualised. 

1938 RESULTS 

Net new life sums assured, £2,851,415 (against £2,886,475 for 
1937). Whole-life bonus was maintained at 45s. per cent. per 
annum ; endowment assurance bonus maintained at 4os. per cent. 
per annum ; interim bonuses at the same rates. Carry forward 
increased from £675,365 to £790,002. ” 

Net premiums: fire, £3,835,137 (against £3,925,852 for 1937) ; 
accident and miscellaneous, £ 4,865,529 (against £4,898,523) ; 
marine, £345,657 (against £330,080). 

Underwriting profits: fire, £332,251; accident £536,911 ; life, 
£28,000 ; marine £3,139; total, £900,301. 

Interest to profit and loss account was £407,981. 

Profit and loss account, after providing for dividend, income-tax, 
National Defence contribution, etc., showed a balance carried 
forward of £906,205. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend 
of 13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, 
for 1938. 
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should have been apparent that tradiag income was bound to 
show a fairly sharp fall. Average selling-prices last year 
were lower in all markets than in 1937, apart from which 
the taxation charge must have increased. 


At £4,015,246, against £4,162,285, the decline in profit 
after taxation, is very modest indeed and the payment of the 
21 per cent. dividend is consistent with the maintenance of 
the company’s traditionally conservative standards, 4 
further {500,000 goes to Fields Expenditure Equalisation 
Reserve, £100,000 to General Reserve, £370,559 to depre- 
ciation, and the carry forward is £65,000 up at £702,154, 
Since the announcement Burmah /1 Ordinary units 
have fallen 3s. to 81s., at which the yield is over 5 per cent, 
I think the prospects are good enough to justify a purchase 
at this level by any investor willing to take a long view, 


* * * * 


A STANDSTILL DEBT MOVE 


As one expected, the German Standstill Debt Agreement 
has been renewed for another year without any substantial 
modification of the existing basis. True, there is a little 
extra inducement to creditors who will grant new accommo- 
dation, but I scarcely think London banks and acceptance 
houses will rise to this bait. Meantime, they will certainly 
welcome the formation of Continental Assets Realisation 
Trust, a new company, with a practical board, which will 
take over standstill claims from creditors with a view to 
gradual realisation in free currencies. Those who tum 
over their claims will receive shares in the Trust, and it js 
hoped that at a later stage these shares will be marketable 
on the Stock Exchange. It would then be open for the 
banks and acceptance houses who had taken up the Trust's 
capital to cash out of their Standstill claims, though 
doubtless at considerable sacrifice. 


In theory the Trust is wisely conceived, and I am not 
surprised that it has the blessing of the Bank of England. 
As a holder of substantial lines of claims it will obviously 
be better placed to negotiate settlements thari the separate 
creditors and it has a board which knows the ropes. Its 
job will, of course, be complicated in that the ultimate 
goal is not merely the sale of Standstill claims, but the 
translation of the proceeds into free currencies. This is a 
process which is bound to take time and to call for a good 
deal of negotiating skill. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


There has been a significant rise in recent weeks in the 
5s. ordinary shares of Richardsons Westgarth and Co., the 
Tyneside firm of marine engineers. Early this year the 
quotation was down to Is. 6d., but it has now recovered, as 
a result of steady buying, to 3s. 9d. I am prepared to 
believe that the next accounts, covering the year to March 
31st, 1939, will reveal profits sufficient to allow a resumption 
of ordinary dividends. Further, I should expect that, in 
common with other undertakings of its kind, this company 
has latterly felt the benefit of revived shipbuilding activity. 
The prospects for the current year should therefore be quite 
promising, especially in relation to the existing capital. Last 
year the company absorbed two other marine-engineering 
firms and put through a drastic reconstruction scheme. 


After their recent rise the ordinary shares, although still 
under par, seem to me to be a less attractive purchase than 
the 53 per cent. Convertible Debentures, standing around 92. 
The yield is practically 6 per cent. at this price, and the 
interest should be well covered by current earnings. There 
is the added speculative attraction, however, that holders 
of these debentures have the option, exercisable at any time 
until March 31st, 1943, of exchanging into ordinary shares on 
the basis of four ordinary 5s. shares for each £1 of debenture 
stock. So long as the ordinaries remain under par the 
option is, of course, of no practical value, but in an industry 
such as marine-engineering, which is subject to considerable 
fluctuations, a four-year option of this kind may easily 
become valuable. There seems to me to be at least an even 
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cOMPANY_ MEETINGS 
SS 


SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Mr. WALTER HOLMAN, F.S.A.A., London, president of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants, presiding at the annual general meet- 
ing of the society, held at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, on 
Thursday, May 18th, 1939, said: The report of the council reflects 
q year of exceptional activity arising not only out of the affairs 
of the society and the profession, but also out of the pressure of 
external events, © . 

Our first official visit to Oxford University for a Refresher 
Course was made memorable by the welcome extended to us 
by the Vice-Chancellor, and the presence at our principal func- 
tion of our distinguished host, the Warden of New College, the 
Rt. Hon. H. A. L.. Fisher, O.M., F.R.S. : 

The introduction into the Legislative Assembly of the Union 
of South Africa of a Bill for the registration of the profession in 
South Africa has produced very gratifying evidence of the spirit 
and vigour of our branches there. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


Developments in National affairs during the past year have 
presented accountants as other citizens with new and _ urgent 
problems, and the Council of the Society gladly responded to the 
expressed desire of H.M. Government that a National Register 
should be prepared of all Accountants who would be willing in an 
emergency to place their services at the disposal of the authorities 
for such services as their qualifications and experience fit them 
particularly to render. The appeal to the profession to register 
was made by each President to the members of his own body, it 
being understood that registration implied an obligation to serve 
if and when required. ‘The preparation of a National Register 
indicated the Government’s opinion that accountancy is of par- 
ticular national importance in war time, and this interpretation 
was confirmed by the inclusion of accountancy as a reserved 
occupation under the National Service scheme. 

To meet the position created by the Military Training Bill, the 
Council has decided that in regard to both articled clerks and 
special bye-law candidates the period of full time service with 
H.M. Forces, if carried out during the currency of qualifying 
professional service, will count towards the periods of professional 
service prescribed by the bye-laws. I am quite sure that this 
decision will meet with wholehearted support throughout the 
Society. While, however, it is desired that those who serve shall 
be affected as little as possible in their professional studies, it 
remains our conviction that five years is the minimum period 
normally required in which to obtain a measure of proficiency in 
accountancy, and I desire to represent to candidates and to princi- 
pals that after examinations have been passed, candidates affected 
should be given an opportunity of receiving a further six months’ 
professional training. 

The political conditions which have produced the problems of 
National Service with which I have been dealing are raising new 
and grave issues of finance in connection with the vast expendi- 
ture to which the nation is committed. 

The decision as to the manner in which that financial burden 
is to be borne is a political one and is no longer open for dis- 
cussion, but accountants have the right to say that, whether the 
cost is met out of the proceeds of borrowing or from taxation, it 
is essential that strict and continuous control should be exercised 
in all departments and in all directions. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


THE tenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Hold- 
ing), Limited, was held on May 17th in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Pender (the Governor) said that the profit 
for the year was £1,203,671, which was only £5,000 lower than 
last year, to which was added the balance of £199,000 brought 
forward from 1937. The directors had paid the dividend on the 
54 per cent. cumulative preference stock, and now recommended 
a dividend of 4 per cent. on the ordinary stock, which left £205,000 
to be carried to, 1939. 

He would like particularly to stress the new Social Telegram 
Service of the Operating Company, for the directors believed that 
it marked a facility which would be popular to the public and 
profitable to Cable and Wireless, Limited. Since the first of this 
month, the day when the new service began, it had been possible 
to send a social telegraph of 12 words to most parts of the British 
Empire for the sum of 5s., and they were anxious that that new 
service should have the widest possible publicity. 

As to the outlook, he saw no reason why the 4 per cent. dividend 
on the ordinary stock should not be repeated in respect of the 
current year. 

The report was adopted. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... s £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ae al me es ..- £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





F.J.H. assured his life with 
the “Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits 
at death. When he died in 
1938 the Society paid 
£3,715 12s., or over 34 times 
the sum assured and over 3 
times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


Funds eleven millions 


No commission 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for’ fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE : 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 


PEACE .. . AND PERFECTION. 
An Hotel for a holiday of quiet and content. Every bedroom has a 
perfect view over Tor Bay. 50 rooms with every luxury. Private Suites. 
Private bathrooms. A cuisine far removed from the ordinary. _ All 
under the personal direction of Mr. A. Tschumy, born and trained 
in Switzerland. 


HEADLAND HOTEL, TORQUAY. 


A very first-class unlicensed hotel run in connection with the Grand, 
where every facility for recreation is free. 
Telephone: Torquay 2161. 


HARROGATE 
The FINEST POSITION 
GRAND 


Close to Royal Baths. 
Phone 4631 

















FACING VALLEY GARDENS. 
From 18/- Daily, inclusive. 














when dividend cheques arrive and you 
find large sums deducted for taxation? 
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you invest your savings 
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at the rate of 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 882) 


chance that the ordinaries will move over par before March 
31st, 1943, in which event the debentures would rise to over 
100 on the strength of their conversion rights. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Four Montus’ TRADE 


Tue Overseas Trade Returns for April suggest two general 
conclusions: the volume of both imports and exports is con- 
tinuing to shrink ; as the shrinkage is much sharper in imports 
than in exports, the adverse balance of merchandise trade is 
becoming less marked. The process of readjustment to a new 
equilibrium is not, however, unduly sharp. This table indi- 
cates the movements compared with the first four months of 
1938: 
—— January-April —— 


1938 1939 
ka 8 Fall % 
Cl 318,552,317 288,261,578 9.5 
RERRUORER sh assicssscueecocs 158,135,710 154,250,686 2.5 
oe Ot ee 20,800,525 18,845,463 9.4 
Adverse Balance...... 139,616,082 115,165,429 17.5 


These figures naturally exclude the movements of bullion 
which has left the country for reasons more or less uncon- 
nected with the current trade position. To complete the 
picture, one should perhaps add that in the first four months 
of 1939 there was a net export of £121,133,396 of bullion and 
specie, whereas in the corresponding months of 1938 there 
was a net import of £46,676,393. There has thus been an 
adverse capital movement of around £167,810,000, bearing 
little relation to the improvement of about £24,450,000 in the 
visible trade balance. 


* * & * 


LICENCES AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


Among those life-insuranc-. offices which have shown con- 
tinuous progress through the difficult times of 1938 must be 
counted the Licences and General Insurance Company. The 
Hon. Reginald Parker announced at the meeting last week that 
both the number of policies issued and the Life Fund showed 
substantial increases. He also disclosed that the evidence so 
far available points to a continuance of that increase in 1939. 
Mr. Parker did not confine his optimism to the life depart- 
ment, He is advised that better results may be expected from 
the 1938 and 1939 years of marine underwriting, and he looks 
for a fall in the claims ratio of the motor department during the 
present year. 

* * * * 


KEPONG (MALAY) RUBBER 


Many rubber companies have continued to produce at a rate 
substantially above their current quotas and to allow stocks 
to pile up on the estates. This method has the advantage 
from the estate’s point of view that it keeps the labour force 
intact, and from the public point of view that it provides a 
useful reserve of rubber available for any sudden emergency. 
Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates, one of the group of com- 
panies, of which Sir Francis Voules is chairman, followed this 
policy. In 1938 it produced 9,019,171 Ibs., against 9,333,784 lbs. 
in 1937, even though the average quota was cut from 833 per 
cent. to 55 per cent. Of the rubber produced only 6,592,156 
is brought into account as sold, and part of that was sold 








THEATRES 





MERCURY, Ladbroke Road, W.11. (Park 5700) 
2/6, 3/6, 6/-. NIGHTLY AT 8.30. MATINEES, SATURDAYS, 2.30. 


BALLET RAMBERT 


25 Ballets, including Lady into Fox, Paris—Soir. 





ST. MARTIN’S. 
Evenings at 8.30. 


(Tem. Bar 1443.) 


Matinees, Tues. and Fri. at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents 
NORA SWINBURNE, JOHN WYSE in 


THIRD PARTY RISK 
WESTMINSTER, Vic 0283. 
EVENINGS 8.30. 





/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2/6, Bookable. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 2.30. 


WILFRID LAWSON in 
BRIDGE HEAD, by Rutherford Mayne 


A moving and exquisite play.’—JAMES AGATE, Sunday Times. 
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locally without export rights. An amount of 1,912,539 Ibs 
of unexportable rubber on the estates is brought into account 
at only 4d. per lb. Naturally, the policy has not been favour. 
able to the 1938 profits, which fell from £123,312 to £43,467 
and the total dividend has been reduced from 13} per pA 
to 43 per cent. But there are substantial compensations: the 
report shows the condition of the estates to be very favourable. 
the standard production for 1939 has been raised from 
11,907,486 Ibs. to 12,357,219 lbs., and, as indicated, the labour 
force has been kept together. 


* * * * 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 


Mr. A. H. Dawes, chairman of the London and Manchester 
Assurance Company, announced at the meeting on Wednesday 
that the actuarial valuation of the company’s industrial branch 
disclosed a record surplus of £419,662, and that out of this 
the company is repeating bonuses at the former rates, He 
showed that the expense ratio in the industrial branch had 
fallen by 1.42 per cent. to 36.84 per cent. and in the ordinary 
branch by 2.2 per cent. to 12.8 per cent. The cost of service 
in the industrial department, he explained, was_ naturally 
higher than in the ordinary department owing to the system 
of weekly premium collections at the homes of the assured, 
but he claimed that without that system it would not be 
possible for the working-classes to enjoy the benefits of life 
assurance. 


* * * * 


LIVERPOOL LONDON AND GLOBE 


“ A distinctly successful year” was the description bestowed 
upon 1938 by Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, who presided at Wed- 
nesday’s meeting of the Liverpool London and Globe Insur- 
ance Company owing to the absence of Mr. A. E. Pattinson. 
He pointed out that, in spite of numerous and complex 
problems affecting every department, the underwriting profit 
had only once been exceeded and that loss experienced in the 
fire and accident departments had again been favourable. As 
a sidelight on the extent of present-day taxation, he mentioned 
that of the gross underwriting profits over 4o per cent. is 
required to meet the demands of the Exchequers of various 
countries. J. D. M. 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 138,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 





H. KANO, London Manager. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
CO-EDUCATIONAL : HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
SS 


KF pth next autumn, try the F rench Lycées (State 
Schools) at TOURNON-s-RHONE; full board and 
tuition approx. £22 October to July. Ideal position, 
outings Rhéne Valley, Alps, &c.—For particulars, apply, 
Cru , 185 Queen’ s Gate, S.W.7. 








FOR SALE | 


0 will buy pre-war-built small house. | 
£9 00 Selsey Bill. 2 bathrooms; double | 
garage, §-6 bedrooms; tennis court. Lets for 10-14 
guineas summer.—Box A 777. 


YO HOSPITALS AND “NURSING | “HOMES. 
FOR SALE, a cottage ideal for Convalescent 
Home for one nurse and one patient. Fully furnished 
in peaceful, healthy and beautiful Wye country. Recu- 
perative for both nurse and patient. Price freehold, 
£87 5.—Box No. A Liao 





BOOKS WANTED 


- OEB LIBRARY, 
4d Recent Reference works, 
J. CLARKE HALL, Ltp., 146 F leet § R., 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORIES, | 
and REVIEW COPIES. 
E.C.4. (Cen.4116) 





FOR TH E TABLE 


MPIRE COF F EE —3 Ibs. finest Kenya Coffee, 
EK ‘4 _ freshly roasted, berry or ground, for §s. 6d., post | 
paid in United Kingdom.—Write RALPH RICHARDSON, | 
Coffee Planter, Coffee Depot, Ware, Herts. | 





HOLIDAYS | 


— | 
YAN anyone recommend family accommodation in | 

/ unsophisticated village French coast. LANE, 
Warkton, Kettering. | 
| 


\HE LTENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incompar- | 
J able Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye and | 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, ete, Endless entertain- | 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Dept. 11, 
Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL, | 


] EVON & C SORNW ALL,.—I deal Holiday centres. 


Free illustrated brochure No. 26.—SEASIDE AND 
Country Guest Houses, Lrp., Dawlish. 





|: YINLAND FOR PEACEFUL HOLIDAYS. From 
11 days for £10.—Write for free illustrated Hand- 

book “ M,”? FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 

London, S$.W.1. Abbey 5300 


L ARROGATE’S S BIG ATTRACTIONS this year 

include opening of New Royal Baths on July 
1oth by the Lord Mayor of London, the New “All 
Inclusive ” Cure Scheme and the Musical i estival 18th 
to 23rd September, SIR THOMAS BEECHAM with 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 
tails, P. M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau. 
a Returns by rail. 


OME THING DIFF ERE NT-- ARAN ISLAND, 
n Co. Galway, Ireland. Comfortable FURNISHED 
BUNGALOW to let, beside sea. 3 bed rooms (7 beds), 
parlour, kitchen; good bathing ; maid available.—SHAR- 
MAN, 14, West Grove, Greenwich. 





7 Victoria Street, 





De- 
Cheap 








MISC ELL AN EOUS 


yLATTIS KILL S$ COC KROACHE S, Safe, Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4/6 post free. 





I ONEGAL handwoven Tw wry selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





i AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any ai 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 





Tuesday of eachweek. Discounts: 24°, for six inser- 
tons : §% for 13: 73% for 26: and 10% for §2. 


PERE ECT SANITATION WITHOUT DRAINS 
—Country House or Seaside Bungalow can have 









ORKNEY & SHETLAND 


And enjoy a holiday away from the usual— 
the summer sun never sets in these latitudes 
the climate is ideal—tonic and invigorating 
rock and cliff scenery unsurpassed—modern 
comfort and every convenience. Regular 
sailings on first-class ships—the holiday you 
must not miss. 


Inclusive Tours—3- 12 days—£3-10 to £12 


The latter includes a week's stay at the finely appointed 
St. Magnus Hotel, Hillswick, Shetland. 


BOATING, BATHING, FISHING, etc. 
Write for Free Booklet to— 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY 


& SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd. 
Dept. No. 30, Tower Place, LEITH 
Dept. No. 30, Matthews’ Quay, ABERDEEN. 











TO LET 


EADS, EASTBOURNE. c 
\ to be let furnished to approved tenants from lat 
June. Perfect beds. Sleep tour. 


Charming modern flat 


e 


Near Sea, Downs, 
| Golf.—Mrs. HUNTLY GORDON, Prestonfield, —— 





HOLIDAYS WITHOUT 
TRAVAIL! 


See that 
AWHILE “ 


Personally 


“LET'S DALY 
(Ashley Courtenay’s 


Recommended Hotels, 


Inns and Guest-houses) is your 
constant companion. Vol. I 

Kent, Surrey and Sussex, new edi- 
tion just published; Vol. Il— 
Devon, Cornwall and Somerset, 
second edition; Vol. III—Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, first 
edition. Ask for them at your 
bookseller 1/-, or, in case of diffi- 


culty, post free 1/3 from Ashley 


Courtenay Ltd., 68, St. James's 
Street, $.W.1. 
By serandement with Tur Spretator 


Mr. Ashley Courtenay 
will be 


to anv 


pleased to give advice free of charge 
reader desirous of information con- 
cerning Hotels in Great Britain. Please write 
to 99, Gower St., W.C.1, or the address 
given above and enclose addressed 
envelope. 


a stamped 

















FRESH FRUIT 


J UICY SUNKIST ORANGES 

80: Large Seedless pene 17s. 
Oranges, half Grapefruit 
Dessert Apples 16s. 
SUNRIPE Fruit, V19, Pierhead, Liverpool. 


5 CAS€ 200 23s. 


21s. Box 4olbs. 


Case 
Case _ half 
Choice 
Carriage paid. Cash with order. 














IN GREY_OWL'S_ MEMORY 














I Fest, 


Fe recuperation. Your refuge when weary— delight 
when fit. Booklet S., The Hermitage, Tatstield, Surrey, 
er cis a ga i 


| ) ELGRAVE CL UB, LTD.(96 BelgraveRoad,§.W,), 
) Room and breakfast, §s. 6d. a night, or 358, 
weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d.or2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347. 


assinicaceliigtaguelbe a 
K DINBURGH— THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvitle 
4Crescent. Tgms.‘‘Melcrest’’ Edinburgh. Tel, “31295 





I SIONNAY, SWITZE RLAND. $,000 ft. alt, Central 
Alps, reached by Autoposte from Sembrancher 
Station, half hour beyond Martigny. Superb walks 


and flora; base for eleven climbs over 10,000 ft. Hote, 
CARRON. 78. 6d. full pension. 
NEW IMPERTAL HOTEL, First Ay, 


| | OV 
| Onsdoeionn sea. Lift. Diets arranged. Vitg 
| Sun Lounge. From 4gns. Special residential terms, 


yEFRESH YOURSE LVE S in English Comat 
Ask for Cuesipire list Ga. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H, A., Lrp., St. GeorGr’s Houser, 
STREET, W.1. 


YOUTHSE e ‘SOL E NT HOT EL tiie: South 
Ih Parade, facing sea, fascinating views ships. Night 
porter, excellent Catering, from 3 guineas, booklet, 


y 
\\ Room and breakfast §s., one night only §s, 6d, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


193 REGENT 


ARWICK CLUB LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,8.W.2 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 

|; BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BOXHILL aia aa Surrey) —-BURFORD BRIDGE 


HOTE 
adc DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE,—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 


CAPEL CURIG.— (N. Wales).- 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS, 
CRAWFORD.— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON., 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK., 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH., 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRriMrosE VALLEY 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
| HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


BRYN-TYRCH 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.- Bre ty TON HOUSE. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1, 
—UNITED SERVICES. 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PerWIck Bay & LINks. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE, 

SELBY (Yorks). —-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hotet. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 








comforts of modern city sanitation, W ITHOUT | ‘* How can any woman wear a tra o eP RE 3PA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYV 
pped fur, ||] STRATHPEFFER S (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 

oo eid ae putes, Chemical | knowing that every hair on that skin has || TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE. 

awarded 7 Medals, Royal Sanitary Institute. Approved | ee Ban ge dd — TLiGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLEY. 

by Local Authorities. Tens ‘of thousar ids in use. Write for WHITE: L IST of F ur C ruse ade and Hume ane TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

Models for every purpose, carriage paid, from 57s. 6d. Trapping Campaign, which names Furs you need not —HEADLAND. 

oe ge and Seted eth Ge Diew. Le ITE Seats.— he ashamed fo wear. Funds needed for more Advts. —PALACE 

rite for D) org T to . —ROSLYN HALL. 
Elsan Co. (Dept. 254/D), 51 Clapham Rd, S.W. 9. | Major C. Van Der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester. —SEASCAPE. 
Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CreMents Press, Ltp., Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C.2, and pertaaee by Tue Spectator, Lrtp., at their offices, 
No. 99, Gower Street, Londen, W.C.1.—Friday, May 19, 1939 
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